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Be Susceptible 
to the Truth 
and Save Money 


fered thirty, forty—how many billions 
of dollars measure the loss American busi- 
ness has suffered since 1929 because of the follies 
ind dishonesty of those whom it accepted as 
leaders and prophets? 


Today, among the meager rewards of the world’s 
zreatest panic, we find business eagerly discarding 
the old leadership and seeking out truth as the 
Wit- 


ness the following letter from an officer of a 


ynly hopeful foundation for a “revival.” 


prominent commercial organization of country- 
wide scope: 

We have read "GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES" in the May 17 issue 
of "The Nation" and we congrat— 
ulate you on the publishing of 
this splendid article. If 
there were more magazines with 
the courage to publish the 
truth, there would be less 
distress and suffering through— 
out the country. 


Of course, that is putting it very mildly indeed. 
But the implication is clear and the admission 
frank: If American business men had read and 
heeded The Nation these last fifteen years, the 
United States and its people would not be in 


their present plight. 





A one-year subscription costs $5. Is that too 
much to pay for truths that prevent wars 
and frauds and abuses and starvation? 


Tite NATION 20 Vesey Sr. New York 





lor the inclosed $5 enter my 52-week subscrip- 
tion immediately. 


\ arie 


Ntreet 
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Sih PRINTING 
The SEX TECHNI 


"Dr. Ira Wile describes 
the book asaclear, suc- 


IN MARRIAGE 
cine .. - — By I. E. HUTTON, M.D. 
éurTnoritrative an con- 


servative exposition of the practical factors involved in making 
marriage successful on the sexual level. That describes the 
book exactly. . . . It is primarily concerned with the conduct of 
the honeymoon and with the technic of the sexual performance.” 


—DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN 
Acclaimed by the medical press everywhere. 


At Bookstores Price $2.00 
EMERSON BOOKS, 126 Maiden Lane, N. Y.C. 
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YOU ARE INCOMPETENT 


If you don’t believe it, have somebody who knows ask you three 
simple questions on anthropology, sociology, medicine, mechanics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, psychology, biology, architecture, 
botany, engineering, art, invention. 


HOW COULD IT BE DIFFERENT? 
Since you have left school, there have been tremendously im- 
portant and interesting changes in various fields which every 
intelligent layman would want to know. These changes have not 
yet been printed in your textbooks, and only vague newspaper 
reports of them have appeared. 


KNOWLEDGE 
the new publication, richly illustrated, will keep you abreast of 
everything new and important in the progress of human endeavor. 


From Current Issues: 
Blood Transfusion From a Corpse Substitute Food for Sleep 
A Diet That Cures Worry How to Break a Bad Habit 
Menstruation as a Normal Function When Will You Diet? 
The Ship That Steers Herself The Wonders of Radiation 
Siberian Blonds Iiography of Casanova 
Are Mixed Races Inferior? Some Facts About Hypnotism 
KNOWLEDGE may be obtained for 25¢ at selected newsstands, or send in 
| FOR 5 ISSUES 
Knowledge, 111 East 15th Street, New York 


MAD cccncvecscecsdecseveséscecesoos Address 











TUGWELL’S 


INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE 
is a best-seller. $2.50. At all book- 
stores. Columbia. 
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PICKERING COLLEGE 
NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A residential school for boys located 25 miles from Toronto, in heart of 
rural Ontario. Offering academic instruction of high standard. Boys 
prepared for Canadian and American Universities and business, Depart- 
ments of Creative and Manual Arts, and Vocational Guidance, allowing 
for development of individual interests and capacities. @ Founded by 
Society of Friends, and adapted to modern conditions. Libera] in out- 
look, modern in equipment. @ Enrolment limited to 125. Fees 
$650.00—3700.00 (Canadian). @ For detailed information regarding 
Courses, methods, details of seholarships and bursaries, write The Head- 
master, Joseph McCulley, Newmarket, Ontario, Canada. 
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A REMINDER 
Our readers are looking for 
SUMMER HOMES, VACATION HOTELS AND CAMPS, SUM- 
MER PLACES FOR CHILDREN AND OTHER SORTS OF 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE SUMMER 
If you have any to rent, or sell, tell them about it in the advertising 
columns of THE NATION. 
Rates: '/2-inch (30 words) minimum $3.08 
Additional lines of 6 words, each .62 
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ORMAN DAVIS’S STATEMENT at Geneva, 

promising the cooperation of the United States in 
maintaining world peace, amplifies and clarifies the Presi- 
dent’s declaration of a week before. It is a useful addition, 
for it states concretely what our representatives at Geneva 
will be empowered to do; and it is cleverly designed to give 
Europe a maximum of assurance and at the same time to give 
our own Congress a minimum of cause for apprehension. It 
commits the United States to support of the MacDonald dis- 
armament proposals, and to consultation with other states 
in case of a threat to peace. Further than that it pledges us 
to “refrain from any action tending to defeat such collective 
effort” as other states may make to restore peace in event 
of an aggressive act in violation of treaty obligations. The 
statement also expresses “sympathy” with continuing inter- 
national supervision of armaments to enforce whatever mu- 
tual obligations are entered into. The significance of these 
opinions and commitments is tremendous in view of the 
present crisis at Geneva. Whether or not the Davis state- 
ment saves the arms conference from final collapse, it gives 
it at least a fighting chance to achieve some agreement which 
will lessen the danger of an early European conflict and en- 





able the London economic meeting to open under slightly 
less ominous circumstances. 





ETE MEANING of America’s 

reentry into European affairs should not be lost sight of. 
By signing such a consultative agreement as is being drawn 
up at Geneva, we acknowledge officially, what has long been 


UT THE CONCR 


a fact, that there can be no neutrals in the next war. The 
Pact of Paris made the doctrine of neutrality an anomaly; 
but the United States has clung passionately to its theory 
that we could somehow disassociate and isolate ourselves in 
the event of a war. We cannot do so. Even in the Asiatic 
war now raging we have been forced to take sides, though 
our failure to back our position with any tangible evidence 
of our expressed disapproval of Japan’s aggression has made 
our judgment wholly ineffective. We are now committed 
to give at least negative support to international action against 
an aggressor, if we concur in the decision to apply such action, 
In plain terms this means that we will fail to declare our 
neutrality in such a situation and so will support an inter- 
national embargo or boycott of an aggressor nation. We 
hope the Senate will find itself able to swallow this pill, and 
will signify its willingness by prompt adoption of the em- 
bargo resolution now before it. The hope of any unified 
action in behalf of peace now hangs on at least this measure 
of support from the United States. Mr. Davis’s description 
of an aggressor follows Mr. Roosevelt’s and is refreshingly 
simple. An aggressor “is one whose armed forces are found 
on alien soil in violation of treaties.” By what intricate pro- 
cesses of rationalization will Japan seek to escape the effect 
of this definition? Its application to the situation in China— 
through which Japan’s army is sweeping at a rate too swift 
to record in a weekly journal—should provide an interesting 
topic for the conversations between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Ishii. 


ECAUSE RAYMOND MOLEY is not only Assistant 

Secretary of State but is generally regarded as the 
President’s most influential adviser on economic questions, 
his recent radio address on the World Economic Conference 
is more than a little disquieting in its general conclusions. 
When Mr. Moley points out that the delegates may, as 
individuals, join in a common spirit of give and take, but 
that their per et will always be modified by what their 
parliamentary bodies may be willing to approve, and that 
they will be actuated by a personal pride in achieving a 
diplomatic “victory” for their own countries, he is merely 
presenting a candid and hard-headed view of the grave 
obstacles to the success of the conference. Instead of con- 
cluding, however, that a recognition of these obstacles calls 
for the greatest counter-efforts on the part of those who 
believe that the success of the conference is vital, Mr. Moley 
merely concludes that the conference should attempt very 
little, and goes on to argue that international cooperation 
is of minor importance anyway. In support of this opinion 
he even goes so far as to express the belief that the world 
depression is a sort of miraculous coincidence—a whole series 
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of “domestic” depressions which happened to occur at the 
same time. ‘Each nation,” he remarks, “must set its own 
house in order, and a meeting of representatives of all of the 
nations is useful in large part only to coordinate in some 
* Just what does setting 
For better or for worse 
the present economy of the United States is based on foreign 
trade, and on the assumption of the continuation of that 
trade. ‘The South, for example, could adjust itself to a 
domestic basis only by abolishing 55 per cent of the acreage 
it has for years planted to cotton; and a like abandonment 
of acreage or of machinery and equipment, with a corre- 
sponding lay-off of labor, would have to be made by scores 
of other American industries. If the international conference 
is not going to result in a reduction of tariff and trade 
barriers, then it is hardly worth holding. But if it is held, 
there can be no hope for its success unless the delegates from 
every important country recognize how vitally important 
that success is to restoration of the world. 


measure these national activities.’ 
its own house in order mean? 


the economic 


HE GREAT BATTLE of Muscle Shoals has at long 

last been won. All praise should go to Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska who fought the good fight for years. 
He started against immense odds, against a giant power trust 
Several 
times he was on the verge of victory only to be set back by 


which was constantly growing larger and stronger. 


the sabotage of the House of Representatives and the vetoes 
of Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. The Muscle Shoals 
provisions of the Tennessee Valley Act embrace, virtually 
down to the last minute detail, the program Senator Norris 
had long been struggling for. The House sought at the 
eleventh hour to compromise with the power trust on the 
question of transmission lines, the paramount importance of 
which was emphasized in The Nation of May 3. With the 
rovernment in possession of its own transmission lines, it 
would have a tremendous club to hold over the power com- 
panies. ‘The House, however, would have denied the govern- 
ment the right to build its own lines until after it had nego- 
tiated to buy the existing lines, all of which are owned by 
the power companies. In short, the government would have 
been compelled to haggle and bargain with the utilities com- 
panies over the very device which the government was to use 
Happily, the House com- 
promise was defeated and the Norris plan accepted un- 
changed. 


to force those companies into line. 


‘The government is now in a position not only to 
produce its own electricity at Muscle Shoals but also to sell 
that electricity direct to the ultimate consumers over its 
own transmission lines, which it may erect at once, without 
bargaining with the power companies, if they refuse to dis- 


tribute the current on terms that are just and equitable, 


| SUCCESS OR FAILURE of Mr. Roosevelt as 

President hinges on his industrial-recovery bill, the 
The enor- 
mous prestige which the President has gained so far has been 


details of which finally have been made public. 


won more by his brilliant manipulation of popular psychology 
than by actual change in conditions. But public confidence 
cannot be kept alive indefinitely by psychological oxyven. 
What the American people are asking for is a way out of 
the industrial depression, and Mr. Roosevelt cannot achieve 
that with mere phrases any more than could Mr. Hoover, 


The 


even though the phrases of Mr. Roosevelt are superior. 








industrial-recovery bill aims to substitute action for orator 
It is perhaps the most revolutionary measure ever propose) 
by an American President to Congress. Its enactment wil! 
suspend capitalism in its hitherto characteristic form. Ths 
is, it will end the principle of laissez faire, or the privat 
control of business. It will shatter the Hoover doctrine oj 
“rugged individualism.” Yet it will not accomplish a 59. 
cialization of industry or the elimination of the profit system, 
It is proposed as only temporary, as an emergency measur 
to clip the wings of capitalism for a couple of years in the 
system’s own interest. And capitalism, in its present momen; 
of defeat and despair, is keen to have its wings clipped. |; 
feels that to be its only hope of salvation. The rest of the 
country, too, seems to be ready for the step. We are 
nation of pragmatists, and will try almost anything once. 
If the scheme works, capitalism may go on to new victories 
and defeats. If it doesn’t—and perhaps even if it does—i: 
may serve as a bridge to something better. 


| beapsersatgesnene “NIILK STRIKE” has been called off 
for the time at least, after a demonstration unique in 
American history. On the one hand there was undis. 
guised mass resistance to law, and on the other an at. 
tempt by Governor Schmedeman to put it down, but there 
was little bitterness or violence on either side and a dis. 
position on the part of noncombatants to treat the trouble 
as a sporting event rather than as an insurrection. Although 
several thousand persons were involved in melees in one 
place and another, nothing more violent was used as 
weapons than clubs and tear-gas bombs, and there was on); 
one fatality. A farmer who had climbed on a truck to help 
dump its milk either fell or was pushed off to his death. 
The insurgent farmers, armed with planks from which 
long spikes protruded, were active in picketing country 
roads and successful in stopping a considerable part of the 
usual milk trafic. Near Mukwonago 390 farmers spilled 
39,000 pounds of oulk, while at Shawano militiamen— 
whom the local population derisively dubbed “boy scouts’ — 
engaged and routed a gathering of farmers with tear gas. 
The noncombatant townsmen sympathized with the farm- 
ers, but were more concerned because 2,000 members of 
the State militia, most of whom had been sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs, were entitled thereby to collect $4 apiece a day 
from the county treasury. The townsmen were also dis- 
tressed because the local burying ground was overrun in the 
battle and a mess was made of the painstaking efforts at 
beautification of the Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 


ET BEHIND THE SETTING almost of a musical 

comedy was a grave situation. Farmers, faced with the 
lowest prices for milk in thirty-four years, openly defied the 
authority of the State, and for the first time in Wisconsin's 
history the militia was called out to subdue them. Even so 
the farmers had the support of so large a proportion of pub- 
lic sentiment that the Governor wisely refrained from any 
but the softest-handed tactics in opposing them. The doings 
of the farmers were notable, too, in that they were almost 
spontaneous—without any definite or centralized direction. 
The “general strike” voted for May 13 by the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association had been called off by its president. 
The only organization behind the farmers was the Wiscon- 
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in Cooperative Milk Pool, the head of which disappeared 
early in the demonstration upon advice of his astute attor- 
ney. After lasting a week, the trouble came to an abrupt 
end at a conference between farmers and the Governor 
of the State, at which a committee was appointed to study 
and report on the grievances of the milk producers. In this 
respect the farmers of Wisconsin were much less successful 
than those of New York, who gained an immediate advance 
in prices through direct action. But eventually Wisconsin 
farmers must get substantial concessions too. If not, there 
will be further disturbances, maybe less good-natured, maybe 
fraught with more serious consequences than litter and 
trampled grass for the Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement Asso- 
ciation of Shawano. 


HE GENERAL manufacturers’ sales tax seems to have 

a curious effect on the minds of its proponents. Not 
one of them, for example, ever proposes anything but a flat 
tax on goods of all kinds, though it is obvious that on manu- 
facturers whose margin of profit is high a flat sales tax of 
|!< per cent would impose very little burden, while on 
manufacturers whose margin of profit is narrow it might im- 
pose a very heavy burden. Surely a sales tax, if we must 
have one, ought at least to carry a graduated rate, depending 
on the relation of net profits to gross sales. Another curious 
effect of a belief in the sales tax is that it prevents those who 
hold the belief from suggesting very good alternatives. For 
example, Lewis W. Douglas, the director of the budget, 
tells us that a general sales tax of 1% per cent without 
exemptions would raise the necessary annual $220,000,000 
to finance the public-works program. To the suggestion 
that more might be raised from income taxes he has replied 
with proposals raising the present normal tax of 4 per cent 
on the first $4,000 of income, and of 8 per cent above that 
amount, to 6 or 8 per cent on the first $4,000 and 8 or 12 
per cent on amounts above that. That higher income taxes 
sight to involve some increase in the so-called normal taxes 
we do not doubt; but why should the entire amount be raised 
by a flat increase in the normal rates and no increase what- 
ever in the surtaxes? 


ESPITE ITS PRECARIOUS position, the republican 

coalition governing Spain has at last succeeded in break- 
ing the centuries-old grip of the Roman Catholic church on 
the educational system. The defeat of the church may per- 
haps be considered the most important single step taken to 
reform the country since the revolution of April, 1931. The 
law adopted by the Cortes, sitting as a constituent assembly 
for the purpose of perfecting the republican constitution, not 
only nationalizes $500,000,000 worth of church property but 
withdraws the right of some 80,000 monks and nuns to teach 
school. After January 1, 1934, all primary and secondary 
schools will be in the hands of the state. While this may be 
regarded as the most important measure yet adopted by the 
republican government, the republicans still have several 
major tasks before them. They have succeeded in purging 
the military forces and diplomatic corps of monarchist or 
reactionary elements, and they have made marked progress 
in cleaning out the judiciary. But they have not begun to 
touch the problem of economic control of the state. So long 
as this problem remains unsolved, the republic will continue 
to be harassed by the parties on the left. Only the other 
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day a syndicalist outbreak swept the country, leaving nine 
dead and many injured in its wake. And more important, 
so long as the reactionaries continue to dominate the financial 
system and hang on to their large estates, they will, given 
the slightest opportunity, be in a position to overthrow the 
republican government. Their economic power enables them 
to influence or control large sections of the population, as 
we saw in the municipal elections a few weeks ago. It is to 
be hoped not only that the Socialist-republican coalition will 
finally triumph, although the odds are heavily against it, but 
that it will manage to do so without having to resort to dic- 
tatorship and terror. 


NE OF THE IMPORTANT results of the “Conti- 

nental Congress” which met recently in Washington, 
4,000 delegates strong, was to call public attention to the 
widespread discrimination against Negroes in the capital of 
the nation. When it became known that the Cairo Hotel had 
refused accommodations to Negroes, the hundred or so 
delegates to the congress who had made reservations there 
marched to the hotel accompanied by 2,000 delegates in a 
spontaneous parade several blocks long. They carried ban- 
ners which stated that they were leaving the hotel because 
of its refusal to receive Negroes as guests. Norman Thomas 
informs us that such discrimination is common in Washing- 
ton and exists even in government departments. He writes 
that the tourist camp owned by the government and oper- 
ated under the general direction of the Quartermasters’ 
Bureau of the War Department does not admit Negroes. 
“TI later learned,”” Mr. Thomas continues, “that this discrim- 
ination extends even to the National Cemetery at Arlington 
—unless, perhaps, the unknown soldier was a Negro, as well 
he might have been.” It is probable that these facts were not 
known to the Administration before the “Continental Cen- 
gress” held them up to public view. They are known now. 
Protests against Hitlerism do not come with good grace 
from Americans who do not at the same time protest even 
more vigorously against racial discrimination in this country. 
And it is worth pointing out as well that this attitude 
toward Negroes is not confined to the South. It is commonly 
found also in those Northern cities whose citizens are most 
proud of their traditional sympathy for the Negro and most 
assiduous in criticizing the intolerant South. 


HE NEWSPAPERS have recently had occasion to 

publish news stories about the relatively new fever 
treatment for tertiary syphilis. This publicity is of great 
value, since the early stages of even paresis can now often be 
effectively arrested. The important thing, as in the case of 
cancer, is public knowledge of the fact that something can be 
done if it is done quickly. And yet, because of a strange and 
wholly anachronistic prudery, most of the news items seem 
carefully designed to prevent the less-informed part of the 
public from learning what it is all about. Thus, recently, 
the New York Times printed a front-page story concerning 
an improved technique for the treatment by malaria, but de- 
liberately refrained from indicating what the disease so 
treated is. It referred to paresis only as a “dread form 
of insanity” caused by “a blood disease.” Apparently the 
word syphilis is not “fit to print,” even though to print it 
would be to contribute to a campaign which might make it 
possible to eliminate that disease. 
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HE PLIGHT OF EDUCATION in the United 

States becomes aggravated as its control passes from 
the hands of educators into those of political spoilsmen. 
Witness the appointment of the new president of Hunter 
College. After its founding as the first evening school in 
New York City in 1866 by Thomas Hunter, the institution 
became the Normal and High School in 1869, and the 
Normal College in 1870, devoted wholly to the education 
of women. It grew steadily under the inspired guidance of 
its founder and is today the largest woman’s college in the 
world and one of the largest institutions of higher educa- 
tion anywhere, with over 5,000 day pupils and a total en- 
rolment of over 20,000. The foremost educators in the land 
should properly have been considered for its presidency. An 
adequate survey to seek a qualified man or woman was urged 
by civic groups and by the press. Instead, the Tammany- 
controlled Board of Education nominated Eugene A. Colli- 
gan. He is a graduate of Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and has done postgraduate work at Manhattan 
and Fordham colleges, from which latter institution he re- 
ceived a Ph.D. After teaching history and civics in a 
Brooklyn public school, he became administrative assistant 
there, then principal of the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, 
and in 1931 Associate Superintendent of Schools. More 
pertinent is that his brother is a Tammany district leader 
and that Dr. Colligan fulfils the non-educational require- 
ments. It is no reflection on him as an individual to say that 
nothing in his career or in his hitherto revealed qualifications 
entitled him to what might well be the most important post in 
the education of women in the United States, nor to see in his 
appointment tragic evidence of the forces that manipulate our 
educational system in New York—and in other of our larger 
cities. 







UNITIONS MAKERS, for whom war means profits, 
have come in for increasing criticism within the past 
few years. ‘This is as it should be. But the respectable 
citizens who own the stocks of munitions factories and derive 
profit from these stocks in proportion as peace on earth di- 
minishes should not be spared. A few months ago the Union 
of Democratic Control in London issued a pamphlet, “The 
Secret International,” on the activities of armament firms, 
which contained the information that Sir John Simon, 
Austen Chamberlain held 
The English 
New Statesman and Nation now reports that Sir John Simon, 
as a result of reading “The Secret International,” has sold 
out his I. C. I. shares. He discovered, so the inference runs, 
that I. C. 1. through its subsidiaries has been playing a large 
It should be illuminating if 
some enterprising peace detective in this country could ferret 
out and print the names of those Americans who lift one 
hand in favor of peace and clip a munitions coupon with 


Neville Chamberlain, and Sir 
shares in the Imperial Chemical Industries. 


part in arming the Far East. 


the other. ‘There are a number of companies in the United 
States which, although known to the general public as en- 
gaged in making steel, automobiles, or some such product, 


have a thriving side line in munitions. 


ILLED BY KINDNESS is the epitaph that must be 
written for the second bonus army, which disappeared 
like the snows of yesteryear under the warm smile of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the even warmer one of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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Of the almost 3,000 militant veterans who began arriving in 
Washington on May 10 to demand the bonus, 2,600 had 
joined the reforestation army by May 22 and 350 had gone 
home at government expense. During their visit to the capj- 
tal the only recorded unpleasantness arose from dissension 
within their own ranks. At Fort Hunt, with an electric 
light in every tent and their pictures in every motion-picture 
newsreel, the main body of the veterans lived the life of Riley 
on President Roosevelt’s invitation; and judging from the 
hospitality which flowed out in ever-increasing waves, a good 
many veterans must have felt that the only reason they were 
not invited to stay at the White House was because there 
were not enough spare bedrooms. They were served “food 
like we never knew was left in the world.” They were 
given taxi service in trucks to and from the city nine miles 
away. ‘The Navy Band was sent out to play for them. 
Medical service wa supplied and they even got their teeth 
pulled free of charge. Finally they were visited by the 
President’s wife and tw®d of his secretaries and were allowed 
to send a deputation to the President himself. In the words 
of one leader of the veterans, “I am humiliated. The treat- 
ment here has been wonderful.” We have read of only one 
veteran who kept his head through the overwhelming barrage 
of kindness. He refused the free transportation and the 
offer of a job. “We are whipped and we have to hand it 
to that smart fellow at the White House,” he said, but he 
would rather be “whipped good than halfway.” It was Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s visit, no doubt, which turned the bonus army 
into a corps of woodchoppers. She inspected the camp in- 
formally and made a speech; and then she led them in sing- 
ing “There’s a long, long trail a-winding” because that was 
the song they said they all knew best. It was a most appro- 
priate ditty. 





“ O THE VICTORS belong the spoils” is an old-estab- 

lished American doctrine, and whenever one political 
party succeeds another in control in Washington we expect 
a lot of old chairs to be occupied by new breeches. That, 
indeed, is the only change which usually we do expect. But 
it appears that the present Administration may be going to 
redefine the word “spoils” to make it include not only offices 
but also nomenclature. The name of the thirty-first Presi- 
dent of the United States has been erased from the Hoover 
Dam and the Roosevelt Administration has decreed that the 
structure which a satellite of the former President obligingly 
named after him shall be again what it was before, Boulder 
Dam. Is this a harbinger of a new spoils policy? There 
are Coolidge and Roosevelt dams too. Are they to be re- 
christened—possibly after good Democrats? And how about 
the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial? 
May we look to see these become the “Jim” Farley Monu- 
ment and the Jouett Shouse Memorial? We were not 
riotously enthusiastic over the statesman of Palo Alto when 
he was in office, but we ask you, Mr. President, is this a 
nice way to treat the “forgotten man”? We recall the pop- 
ular dictum that Mr. Hoover must have been a Great En- 
gineer or otherwise he could not in so short a time have 
drained and ditched the country, and so we would not be- 
grudge him commemoration in that lonely monolith in the 
Southwest. There is so little else of a constructive nature 
by which to remember the man who occupied the White 
House from March 4, 1929, to March 4, 1933. 
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Secretary Ickes Cleans House 


E should not allow the excitement and confusion 
W attending the hurried efforts of the Roosevelt Ad- 

ministration to revolutionize American industry to 
divert our attention from other important developments in 
Washington. Above all, it will be worth our while to keep 
an eye on another sort of revolution taking place in the 
Department of the Interior, which is now in the safe and 
able hands of Secretary Harold Ickes. In a sense this revo- 
lution began with the appointment of Mr. Ickes to the office, 
for anyone acquainted with his record could have known 
that he would take no other course than the one he is fol- 
lowing. But the full purport of the chggege was not made 
clear until he announced that he hgd Created a division of 
investigations in the department, with Louis R. Glavis as 
director. His choice of Glavis wis a happy one, not only 
because it signalized a return to the fundamental methods 
and aggressive honesty of the Bull Moose movement, but 
because it was in the nature of a personal vindication for 
Glavis, who was dismissed from a similar position a quarter 
of a century ago for having tried to block the Morgan-Gug- 
genheim steal of government coal lands in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

For years the Department of the Interior has been the 
happy hunting ground of the monopolists, especially those 
who had a hankering to corner some of our national re- 
sources and were not particular as to the means they used. 
For some strange reason this department has never received 
the close attention from the Washington correspondents 
which, let us say, the State and Commerce departments and 
the Treasury have had. For the most part the newspapermen 
have been satisfied to accept the occasional publicity state- 
ments handed out by the department’s press agent; very 
infrequently they have used the department as a source of 
material for entertaining or mildly instructive Sunday feature 
stories. 

As a consequence, the larger activities of this extremely 
important branch of the government have generally escaped 
public notice. In fairness to the newspapermen, however, it 
must be conceded that even the sharpest of them might have 
had difficulty in breaking through the formidable bureaucracy 
and endless red tape which for so many years protected the 
inner workings of the Interior Department from prying eyes. 
The bureaucratic machine itself was controlled at many key 
points by political appointees who were also, at least in ef- 
fect, agents of the interests who used or sought to use the de- 
partment for their private purposes. It was hardly an acci- 
dent that some of the most outrageous scandals—the Teapot 
Dome scandal, for instance—should have taken place under 
the roof of this department. 

An earlier scandal was that associated with Ballinger 
during the Taft Administration. Glavis was at that time 
in charge of the special agents of the Department of the In- 
terior. It was the duty of these men to check up on land 
claims and similar transactions to see that the law was fully 
complied with. In Alaska some of the agents discovered that 
numerous private claims on government coal lands were 
being fraudulently entered, and there was evidence that this 


was the result of a conspiracy in which the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim syndicate played an important role. On the strength 
of the reports from his agents Glavis refused to approve the 
claims, and without his signature the coal lands could not be 
transferred to the claimants. Secretary Ballinger and other 
high officials of the Interior Department ruled that he was 
in error, but Glavis stood his ground. In the meantime 
Congress had passed a law which ostensibly legalized the 
fraudulent claims. Glavis insisted, however, that a fraud 
had been perpetrated and that no act of Congress could pos- 
sibly change that fact. Finally, his superiors demanded that 
he bring the case to trial at once. This was simply a trick 
to defeat him before he had had time to assemble all of the 
essential evidence, for Ballinger and his associates knew that 
the agents were still in Alaska and had not yet completed 
their investigation. 

Glavis went to Gifford Pinchot, then Chief Forester, 
for advice, and Pinchot sent him to President Taft with a 
letter of introduction. The President received him sympa- 
thetically enough, but a few days later Glavis was dismissed 
on the ground that he was insubordinate in going to the 
White House over the heads of his superior officers. Glavis 
was vindicated a half year later when Ballinger resigned and 
Walter Fisher of Chicago took his place. Fisher promptly 
threw out the fraudulent coal-land claims. But this vindica- 
tion did not restore Glavis to his position nor did it remove 
the stigma of his dismissal. 

Thus it was essentially fitting that Secretary Ickes 
should have picked just this man to head the new division of 
investigations. Moreover, he has in Glavis a man of proved 
integrity and fearlessness. We could want no better insur- 
ance against repetition of the Teapot Dome or Ballinger 
scandal. Even before he was appointed director of investiga- 
tions Glavis showed his worth. He was sent by Secretary 
Ickes to Muscle Shoals to inquire into reports that two pri- 
vate power companies had been misusing the government’s 
property there with the result that some of the equipment 
had been damaged and the government had been defrauded 
of a considerable amount of revenue. As a result of this pre- 
liminary inquiry President Roosevelt has ordered a formal 
investigation. 

Secretary Ickes has revealed in other ways that he in- 
tends to fight graft, corruption, and favoritism at every turn. 
In this he will be ably advised by his personal assistant, Harry 
Slattery, a Washington attorney who was instrumental in 
turning up many of the facts that led to the Teapot Dome 
investigation. Slattery has devoted many of the best years 
of his life to fighting corruption in high places. One of the 
first tasks before Secretary Ickes is to weed out the agents 
of the monopolists, land-grabbers, and other interests who are 
still on the department’s pay roll. It was revealed in the 
course of the petroleum conference held several weeks ago 
that a number of the subordinate officials of the department 
place the interests of private corporations before the interests 
of the government. This weeding-out process is bound to 
be slow and tedious, but we may rest assured that under 
Secretary Ickes it will be thorough. 
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How Pacific Is Hitler? 


HE ironic forecast in The Nation of two weeks ago 

by Professor Oscar Jaszi of the impending attempt 
to reconstruct Hitler into a statesman of heroic size 
has received prompt confirmation. ‘The supposedly pacific 
character of the Nazi Chancellor’s Reichstag address on 
armaments has evoked wide editorial praise. Yet nothing 
could be less warranted than credence in the declared paci- 
fist intentions of the leader whose thirteen-year campaign 
for power was a preachment of blood, iron, and hate, and 
who since coming to power has ruthlessly persecuted and 
destroyed the forces of peace and reason within his own coun- 
try. This paradox was conspicuous throughout his address. 
He declares: “The idea of rendering useful service to other 
peoples by destroying economically a people of 65,000,000 is 
so absurd that nobody can dare today openly to expound it.” 
But how about the corresponding absurdity of destroying 
economically a minority of several millions within the Reich? 
The dictator speaks about the need of “restoring the interna- 
tional sense of justice . . . obscured by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles” and “its branding of Germany as guilty of the World 
War.” But what about the need of restoring the sense of 
justice in Germany, and the branding of an innocent minority 
as guilty of Germany’s defeat in the World War? 

Hitler protests against “the conception of victor and 
vanquished” as “the foundation of a new legal and social 
order” and the “relegation of a great nation to second rank.” 
But what about the conception of victor and vanquished 
which he himself has established within Germany, and the 
relegation of a whole race to second rank as the foundation of 
the new Nazi order? He adds: “This wrong could not give 
the world peace.” Neither can his wrong give peace. And 
what could be more of a burlesque than this: “The generation 
of this young Germany which in its life hitherto came to 
know only the distress, misery, and woe of its own people has 
suffered too tremendously under the madness of our time to 
intend to inflict the same upon others”? Yes? What about 
that inflicted in the last few weeks on all “others” in Ger- 
many? And the speech concludes with this crowning irony: 
“May the other nations understand Germany’s firm deter- 
mination to close at last a period of human errors in order 
to find the way to real conciliation, all upon a basis of 
equal rights.” 

If the Nazi leaders are pulling in their horns a little, 
it is because, like all bullies, they are essentially cowards and 
are cringing beneath the indignation of the world and the 
economic consequences. ‘They are feeling the effects of their 
isolation. Yet it is evident that the plans for world dom- 
inance of the Nazi system are a menace to the institutions 
of the free men of Europe and America. They surely con- 
stitute a direct challenge to every American basic principle— 
free thought, free speech, free press, equality of opportunity, 
and absence of discrimination because of race or creed. How- 
ever beautiful a picture of Germany's pacifist intent the 
former house painter may now paint, the attitude of the 
civilized world must continue to be opposed to any rearma- 
ment of Germany as long as the Nazis rule and deny to 
minorities the elementary justice which they demand from the 


rest of the world. 
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The Progress of Progress 


HICAGO, Ill. Everyone knows the story of the visit. 

ing Englishman who mistook that address for a 

declarative statement and remarked sympathetically, 
“I’m not surprised.”” He was, as a matter of fact, the same 
person who made the same remark when he saw “United 
States Tires” emblazoned in electric letters, and he was a 
cousin of that other visiting Englishman who murmured, 
“What a pity!’ when he was told that the Woolworth Build- 
ing was absolutely fireproof. 

Now as patriots we have always resented these tales, but 
recently we have come to understand them a little better, 
for ever since we,first read about the great exposition now 
ready to open in Chicago, the vertiginous implications of its 
title have made us dizzy. Time and time again we have 
said that we would make no more efforts to find our way 
through the maze. Time and time again we have turned 
aside as we muttered to ourselves, “That way madness lies.” 
But it is really no use and we are at it again. Just what is it 
that Chicago has been, for a century, progressing toward, 
and just how near is she to arrival at wherever it is that she 
is supposed to be arriving? The new physicists, who have 
been so successful in making everything obscure, tell us that 
nothing can move except in so far as it is getting either 
closer to or farther away from something or other. From 
this we conclude that Progress also needs what they call a 
frame of reference, since, we take it, one can hardly progress 
merely toward Progress unless—and this seems very un- 
likely—one can move toward movement. 

We are sure, of course, that the christeners of the new 
World's Fair were innocent of irony. They were almost cer- 
tainly not secret agents of Moscow, plotting a subtle sabotage 
by scheming to raise in the public the unsettling question 
which has been disturbing us. Neither, we think, were they 
sufficiently versed in the history of ideas to realize that it is 
roughly a hundred years since it began to be assumed that 
Progress is one of the laws of nature and that “A Century 
of Progress” might possibly be taken to mean “a century 
during which the idea of progress was a ruling idea.” On the 
contrary, we assume that they innocently took the word out 
of the air, just as the headline writers take it when they 
write, “Seventy-eighth Street Block Gives Way to Progress,” 
instead of saying merely that one group of ugly buildings is 
being torn down to make way for another equally or more 
hideous. 

In any event, the whole business became clear to us the 
other day when we were trying to explain it to a visiting 
foreigner. We reminded him how satisfyingly obscure the 
phrase “the survival of the fittest” had been until someone 
thought to ask, “Fittest for what?” and got the annihilating 
answer, ‘‘Why, fittest to survive, of course.” The great law 
became at once perfectly self-evident, even if also perfectly 
meaningless, and the difficulties inherent in “A Century of 
Progress” can easily be removed in the same way. No one 
can deny that for a century Chicago has been progressing 
toward wherever she now is. Chicago has certainly achieved 
whatever it is that she has achieved, and she has certainly 
reached wherever it is that she has got to. It is all as plain 
as dav and we are sane again. 
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Social Change and the Brain Trust 


By LOUIS FISCHER 


VERYWHERE in the United States there is talk of 
economic nationalism. People say we are a rich 
country and could easily be self-sufficient. “All we 

have to import is coffee and rubber,” one Montana rancher 
said to me. He was underestimating our need for foreign 
goods, but the thesis is undoubtedly correct in general that 
we can produce enough to feed, clothe, and house ourselves. 
Nevertheless, Secretary Hull told the American Chamber of 
Commerce a few weeks ago that “no nation can live and 
thrive by itself.” The idea of economic isolation was based 
on “fallacious theories,” he said. Mr. Hull was right, and 
the Montana rancher wrong. The United States has ad- 
vanced beyond the stage where its sole concern is the satisfac- 
tion of popular consumption requirements. We are a credi- 
tor nation, which is simply another way of saying that we 
have an industrial machine that produces more than our wage- 
and salary-earners, with their present income and the capi- 
talists’ present profits, can consume. We must therefore 
export money and goods. Our prosperity and the future of 
American capitalism depend very much on the possibility of 
holding old and finding new and better-paying foreign 
markets. 

The international struggle for markets has eclipsed 
the former battle for raw materials. It is not more natural 
wealth that we want so much as more customers to buy what 
we already have. Hence the new Administration’s interest 
in the forthcoming World Economic Conference in London. 
Deliberate economic nationalism would be suicide. And yet, 
since no intelligent statesman is very sanguine about the re- 
sults to be expected from London or from similar efforts, 
plans to accommodate the United States to a disastrous situa- 
tion in which economic autarchy will be the only real alterna- 
tive are already under way. 

It is interesting that the “Brain Trust,” which does the 
Administration's thinking with Mr. Roosevelt, is fully con- 
scious of the dilemma. American big business needs foreign 
expansion if retrogression is not to set in. But the road to 
foreign expansion is blocked. The government's task, there- 
fore, consists in trying to clear that road, and then, since this 
prospect is extremely limited, to weaken and cushion the 
shock of our system’s backward movement. Nobody in 
Washington who deals concretely with budgetary or legisla- 
tive programs looks for a return to economic normality in 
1933 or 1934. ‘Those with longer vision hope that the re- 
gretted continuance of the depression and the further spread 
of popular distress and despair will provide them with the 
support and mandate to reform the capitalist system by at- 
tempts at planning, control of industry, and, in the end per- 
haps, restricted state capitalism. It is scarcely accidental, 
therefore, that just at this juncture professors who are criti- 
cal in varying degrees of the capitalist order exercise so much 
influence at the White House. Not accidental, and not 
alarming, for the clever business man should realize that 
those “radicals” will endeavor to do that which he, in his 
conservatism, cannot undertake. Of all Mr. Roosevelt's 
shrewd political acts, the creation of the Brain Trust is the 


shrewdest. It shows he has a keen appreciation of new 
fundamental trends, and if he, Moley, Jimmy Warburg, 
Lew Douglas, Colonel Howe, Bullitt, and such consultants 
of these members of the still-unorganized “trust” as Tugwell, 
Felix Frankfurter, Mordecai Ezekiel, Feis, Taussig, Pau! 
Douglas, Berle, and others can collectively keep clear of Wal! 
Street strings, they will become a notable social phenomenon. 
Their job is to save American capitalism. 

The Administration and its intellectual junta conceive 
their first duty to be a serious effort to make a success of the 
World Economic Conference. One able economist whose 
cooperation has been sought by United States Senators said 
to me: “If the conference fails, the whole capitalist structure 
will go smash.” ‘This may be somewhat exaggerated, but the 
importance of the aim of the London meeting cannot be 
exaggerated. 

The trouble is, however, that every one of the nations 
going into the conference has the same aim. We want 
to enlarge our foreign markets. So does England. So 
does France. So does Japan. So does Italy, and so on. In- 
deed, as a strange preliminary to the conference, England 
stole a march on us—just when the delegates from Buenos 
Aires were sitting at the White House—and signed a treaty 
with the Argentine which will divert most of that country’s 
trade to the United Kingdom. The “open door” in Man- 
churia has been slammed shut, lame assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, which means that that market is barred to 
us and safeguarded for Japan. Hitler has raised Germany’s 
tariffs. France imposes a special surtax on exports from 
lands with debased currencies. The mad race for markets 
is on, and about the only thing the London deliberations can 
do is to prevent international competition in currency devalu- 
ation from making it madder still. Such a check, however, 
cannot create new purchasing power abroad. And that is 
what the world needs above all. Nations cannot buy from 
us unless they have the means. They would not have the 
means if all of them did the unlikely thing and reduced their 
tariffs simultaneously and equally. That would merely pro- 
long the status quo, which is sad indeed. The only method 
of raising foreign buying capacity is to invest money in un- 
developed countries, for the rich states do not want to buy 
and the poor cannot. We poured hundreds of millions into 
Germany after the adoption of the Dawes Plan in September, 
1924, and by so doing we merely financed reparations and, in 
turn, Allied debt payments to us. Yet the resultant relative 
prosperity of Germany probably helped postpone the inter- 
national economic crash for five years, and that is a great deal 
more significant than the loss of money which we lent to 
Germany. 

Now, too, the world, especially America, is perhaps en- 
tering upon a phase in which we will invest our surplus capi- 
tal in some foreign states so that they may buy from us. Even 
if such investments are never returned they can bring relief 
until the next depression. I hear the objection that the 
American investor is not prepared to risk his dollars in for- 
eign bonds after the dismal experiences of the recent past. 
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This is a serious consideration and a big obstacle. Neverthe- 
less, the rush to the stock market in the last few weeks shows 
that any rise in values will attract thousands whose fingers 
have once been burnt. And a sucker is “born every minute.” 
Popular distrust, of course, is a factor contributing to eco- 
nomic nationalism, particularly since most citizens are today 
inclined to think that a banker’s advice is bad advice. Still, 
there is a great deal of unemployed money and credit in 
this country, and if a sufficiently promising foreign outlet 
is discovered, those sums will flow in the direction of that 
outlet. ; 

Does such a field exist beyond the seas? Mexico? That 
country could have another anti-feudal revolution with our 
assistance which might pave the way toward industrializa- 
tion on American capital. Likewise some other Latin states. 
Canada? Safe politically except for British jealousy, and 
near enough to home to allay the investor’s suspicions. Not 
much opening in Europe. Some time ago an important 
Bolshevik commissar came to the United States and was in- 
vited to dine with Henry Ford. ‘They discussed cures for 
the depression. When one solution after the other had been 
dismissed as impracticable, Ford drew a lead pencil from 
his pocket and wrote on the table cloth: 160, 300, 400—860,- 
(00,000 people inhabiting the Soviet Union, India, and 
China. If these millions could be made effective consumers 
of American goods, the American people could enjoy at least 
one mere wave of prosperity. On that the Bolshevik and the 
billionaire agreed. 

Soviet Russia does present a rich possibility, but I 
am not sure that we can overcome political prejudices soon 
enough to reap early fruits. That is a special problem. 
India is more difficult. England stands in the way. Japan 
offers active competition. We have no experience in or 
knowledge of that market. China, finally, is the great un- 
known. Since Western preoccupation with domestic ills 
vives Japan carte blanche to go wherever she pleases in the 
Celestial Republic, it does not seem fantastic to suppose that 
‘Tokio will carve herself a mew East Asiatic empire in China. 
lf far-away England can rule a continent like India, the 
likelihood of Japanese conquest, outright or under some dis- 
guise, of most of Northern China, Inner Mongolia, Shan- 
tung, and territory farther down to the Yangtze is consider- 
able. Would we then scrap our traditional policies and use 
Japan as an agent for the exploitation of China in order to 
afford employment to American surplus capital? All these 
and many more schemes will be examined before we sink 
back into the morass of economic nationalism. The World 
Economic Conference is only the first step in a universal 
search for new fields to invest in and to trade with. But 
none of these fields will yield to rapid exploitation. Their 
benefits cannot accrue soon enough to do us much good in 
the immediate future. The World Economic Conference 
has aroused many hopes, but it will be able to satisfy few if 
any of them. 

The Brain Trust, consequently, is already exploring 
the alternative of economic nationalism. I believe that a 
Socialist state can achieve a high measure of economic au- 
tarchy. I believe, therefore, that Stalin was right in main- 
taining, against Trotzky, that after many tribulations so- 
cialism can be built in one country, even in so backward a 
country as Russia. In the Soviet Union profits do not exist ; 
therefore surplus values do not exist; therefore ‘“overproduc- 





tion” is inconceivable ; therefore foreign expansion can be dis- 
pensed with. The need for exporting American goods and 
money decreases in direct ratio to the diminution or re- 
distribution of the “surplus values,” that is, the difference be- 
tween the values labor produces and the income labor re- 
ceives from American business. A policy of American eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, accordingly, will succeed only to the 
extent that the profits of capitalists are curtailed or diverted 
for the community’s use. This is what the Brain Trust 
has been working on. How can industry be controlled so 
that it will surrender part of its income or earn a smaller in- 
come without losing its incentive? Will some industries 
have to be taken over by the state if this plan is to function 
smoothly? Can profits be redivided by means of a big public- 
works program for non-productive purposes? These are 
some of the questions now being debated in Washington. 

Mr. Roosevelt ought to know that America’s middle 
class will support any radical measure he could conceivably 
propose for the reorganization of industry and of business in 
general. A month west of the Mississippi has convinced 
me that the country sees the new deal as a promise to turn 
everything upside down. What was is no good, and any 
change would be a change for the better—this is the popular 
sentiment. I believe the economic situation of the country is 
worse and the economic thinking of the people more daring 
than most men in New York and Washington know or care 
to admit. Certain interests in the East may be determined 
to “get” the professors who have become our young “Elder 
Statesmen.” But the millions say: “Step on it, boys. We're 
ready to take a chance.” As long as industry needs the 
R. F. C. and as long as the White House can hold the threat 
of criminal investigation over the big bankers’ heads, the 
Brain Trust has a unique opportunity of becoming the trusted 
servant of America’s petty bourgeoisie. 

I discern three major social-economic trends in the 
United States: (1) our working class is developing into a 
proletariat, that is, workingmen who are not at the same time 
capitalists; (2) our farmers are becoming peasants, that is, 
soil tillers who own little if any property; (3) our govern- 
ment is acquiring bigger and bigger stakes in private indus- 
try, that is, state capitalism. The Administration may be 
expected to endeavor to hamper the first two tendencies and 
foster the third. Its policy will consist in maintaining the 
middle-class characteristics of the working and farming popu- 
lations, and, concurrently, in adopting an attitude of hostility 
toward big business. That attitude, however, may become 
an empty pose if, as is very likely, Washington countenances 
and even encourages mergers and amalgamations by means of 
which big business is able to grow bigger still and reap larger 
profits. 

Yet outwardly, and in part actually, the government 
should tend to prefer the little capitalist to Wall Street. This 
is the necessary concomitant of economic nationalism. But 
during its initial stages many of Washington’s policies will 
be contradictory, and some will cancel others. The char- 
acter of American society permits of no single-track policy. 
Developments toward autarchy will move parallel with 
efforts for foreign expansion. Prolonged skirmishing un- 


doubtedly impends between the upper bourgeoisie and our 
middle-class interests. 
slightly more vocal. 
social spectacle. 


The proletariat, too, is becoming 
America begins to be a fascinating 
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HE United States, for better or for worse, has officially 
embarked upon a policy of inflation. Any debate 
upon the general merits of inflation, therefore, seems 

at the moment futile. “The two questions about which dis- 
cussion must now revolve are, What kind of inflation? and 
how much? ‘The first question I have attempted to answer 
in a previous article in these pages. A more or less uniform 
reduction, as the result of international agreement, in the 
gold content of the world’s principal currency units, with 
a prompt return to gold convertibility at this new level, is 
the one form of inflation that would be controllable, that 
would fix price levels at the point where it was considered 
desirable to fix them, that would avert any mutually ruinous 
competition in currency depreciation between nations, and 
that would engender a general atmosphere of confidence and 
surety rather than one of uncertainty and misgiving. 

But apart from the method of inflation, the question of 
the degree of inflation must receive more careful considera- 
tion than it has so far had. ‘The aim of inflation is to raise 
the price level—not because one price level is inherently 
preferable to another, but because under present conditions 
inflation is the promptest and least painful and costly way of 
restoring equilibrium within the price-wage-debt structure. 
It is well to recognize at the very beginning that there is no 
price level that would be completely “just” to everybody. 
What we have to seek is one that would restore industrial 
activity to the maximum possible while at the same time 
insuring the greatest welfare of the greatest number. 

If we turn first to the farmers, and think of them only 
in their role as farmers, it is obvious that they could stand a 
very great deal of inflation. Inflation, of course, would not 
of itself wipe out the present discrepancy between farm prices 
and the prices of manufactured products. But by itself it 
would do two things for the American farmer: (1) It would 
raise the prices of his products faster than those of things he 
buys, so that he would secure a certain transitional advantage 
(this has already been illustrated in part by the rise in the 
prices of farm products since our abandonment of the gold 
standard was announced); and (2) it would lower the 
relative burden of his mortgage and other indebtedness, first 
because higher prices for his products would enable him to 
meet interest payments, while those interest payments would 
call for a smaller percentage of his income, and second be- 
cause inflation would raise the value of his farm itself and 
once more give him a substantial equity. 

But while the farmer could stand a great deal of infla- 
tion, the industrial worker could stand only a quite limited 
amount. An uncontrolled inflation would raise the cost of 
living much more rapidly than it would raise wages. But 
this would not be true, under present circumstances, of a 
From such an inflation labor 
stands to gain a great deal. About this subject there is 
considerable confusion of thought, and the confusion results 


strictly limited inflation, 


chiefly from a failure to distinguish between wage rates and 
wave payments. If hourly wage rates were the sole question 


to be considered, then labor would stand to gain nothing even 
£ 4 


Inflation: How Muchpr 


By HENRY HAZLITT 





from a limited inflation; quite the contrary. Whereas the 
cost of living since 1929 has fallen, according to the calcula. 
tions of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 22 per 
cent, wage rates, according to the figures of the Nationa] 
Industrial Conference Board, have fallen 21.2 per cent in the 
same period, and according to the estimate of Leo Wolman, 
the decline has been from 20 to 30 per cent. If there were 
workable relationships within the rest of the existing price 
structure, nothing would be gained for labor by inflation. 
But it is precisely because of the absence of such workable 
relationships that hourly wage rates at present have become 
almost meaningless from the standpoint of labor as a whole. 
What is significant is total wage payments, and through the 
appalling unemployment, and the part-time employment of 
most of those remaining at work, these have been reduced, 
according to the index of the United States Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics, to barely one-third of their volume in 1926. The 
reason for this terrific shrinkage of wage payments is simply 
that the present wholesale price level does not enable industry 
to make a profit. The price of industry’s product has fallen, 
and industry in general has not found it possible to secure a 
corresponding reduction in its costs. In 1932 approximately 
60 per cent of the country’s large corporations were operating 
at a loss. While such a condition lasts, even the present 
hourly wage level is not secure, and even the present appall- 
ingly low level of employment is threatened. What would 
benefit industrial labor most at present would be an advance 
in the wholesale price level just sufficient to make it possible 
for industry to operate in normal volume. As wholesale 
prices have fallen 40 per cent in the last few years while the 
cost of living has fallen only 20 per cent, we could easily 
have a general increase in wholesale prices of 30 per cent or 
more from the low points that would not raise the cost of 
living at all. As labor is only getting about 33 per cent in 
actual wage payments compared with what it was receiving 
in 1926, a limited inflation that would restore employment 
could increase total wage payments to labor 150 per cent. 

What we should aim at, then, is not a return to the 
1926 price level, even though such a return would be desired 
by the majority of farmers and other debtors who wish the 
relative burden of their debts reduced once more to that 
point, but a return to a price level about 10 to 15 per 
cent below the 1926 level. This means that if other agree- 
ments are arrived at in the World Economic Conference, 
particularly agreements involving the reduction of world 
tariff and trade barriers, it should not be necessary to devalu- 
ate the dollar by more than 25 or 30 per cent. If this left 
the general price level somewhat below that of 1926, it 
would of course mean that the government, home-owners, 
farmers, and other debtors would still have to pay back in 
terms of commodities somewhat more than they had bor- 
rowed before 1929 in terms of commodities. But it is neces- 
sary to strike a compromise between the interests of various 
classes; and the interests of industrial labor, because it con- 
stitutes a larger section of the population than any other 
class, must receive chief consideration. 
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German Culture in Exile 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


ULTURE, as that term is generally understood 
among the civilized people of the world, is in process 
of annihilation in the Nazi Third Reich. ‘he emi- 

sence in the natural and social sciences, in the arts, and in 

ture which Germany had reached during the nineteenth 

arly twentieth century is being superseded by the Nazi 

wr, a cult resting on widely propagated untruth imposed 
It retains and exalts the worst aspects of 
Prussianism and Kaiserism, while rejecting as false and un- 
worthy of the new Teutonism the great intellectual achieve- 
nents of the Second Reich and of the Republic. ‘The true 
rorch-bearers of civilization in Germany are in exile, in 
prison, or without work, and are labeled “public enemies.” 

Adolf Hitler complained in one of his addresses: ‘‘We 
are suffering from overeducation.” Captain Hermann Goring, 
Premier of Prussia, contributed a touch of Nazi mysticism 
ty the problem: “The true German thinks with his blood.” 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda and of En- 

gitenment, wrote recently: “Art cannot be tolerated in 
the absolute sense in which liberal democracy understands it.” 
Hans Hinkel, State Commissioner in the Prussian Kultus- 

sterilum, was more specific: “For the resurrection of our 
ilture we have to thank the SA-men [storm-troopers].” 

The theoretical foundation of the Nazis’ effort for a 
new culture will be found in Ernst Kriek’s recent book, “The 
National Socialist Education,” which is rapidly becoming the 
Bible of Nazi teachers. “The age of pure reason and of un- 
prejudiced, free science is over,” writes Herr Kriek. The 
Third Reich glories in the suppression of individuality, 
and the ideal of the community must be the “vélkischer 
Mensch,” the “race man,” bare of personal traits, subordi- 
nating his knowledge and will to the Fatherland. Since, how- 
ever, this service of the nation in the abstract requires pure- 
blooded Brahmans, Professor Schultze-Naumburg, formerly 
in architect and now a blood expert, proclaims: “The word 
Nordic is not a geographic but an ethnic conception,” and 
therefore a person’s artistic taste depends not on his sensitive- 
ness and aesthetic response but on his racial Weltanschauung 
—the product of his blood. 

A recent list of the Committee to Aid the Victims of 
German Fascism in Paris contains the names of the univers- 
ity professors who up to the middle of April had been forced 
by the Nazis to resign. About 40 per cent of them are Jews, 
an unknown percentage have Jewish antecedents, and the 
rest are liberals and pacifists. Professor Albert Einstein, 
Public Enemy No. | in the Third Reich, was in Holland 
when last heard of. “Yes, we want him,” wrote a Nazi 
paper, “but in our jails.” Einstein is “wanted” by the police 
of Prussia for alleged spreading of atrocity stories abroad. 
Professor James Franck, of the University of Géottingen, 
winner of the Nobel Prize for physics, and holder of the Iron 
Cross for gallant service in the war, resigned voluntarily be- 
fore he was forced to leave. A professor of Berlin Uni- 
versity who is neither a Jew nor a liberal describes Professor 
Franck, a pioneer of atomic research, as the greatest experi- 
mental scholar of the age, an ornament of German culture. 


blood and iron. 


Fritz Haber, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, 
winner of the Nobel Prize for chemistry, was made to resign, 
although his work in frustrating gas attacks during the World 
War by the use of masks and by chemical means were 
of the greatest importance for the Second Reich. His 
researches led at that time to the establishment of the Haber- 
Bosch method for the production of ammonia from atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, which prevented Germany’s early breakdown 
in the war after nitrate imports from Chile had become im- 
possible. ‘Lhe following are some of the renowned pro- 
fessors of political economy dismissed by the Nazis: M. J. 
Bonn of the Handelshochschule of Berlin, ‘one of the most 
human living economists,” according to the London Times ; 
Ernst Kahn of the University of Frankfort, editor of the 
excellent Wirtschaftskurve; Emil Lederer of the University 
of Berlin, author of several standard works on theoretical 
national economy and editor of the Archives of Social Sciences 
and Social Politics; and Wilhelm Ropke of the University of 
Marburg, author, among other works, of “What Is Wrong 
with the World?” a highly patriotic attack on the reparations 
policy of the late Allies. 

Among the dismissed professors of public and interna- 
tional law and of sociology the following are particularly 
outstanding: Ernst Kantorowicz of the University of Kiel, 
author of the standard work on Frederick II and one of the 
greatest authorities on the First Reich; Dr. Hans Kelsen 
of the universities of Berlin and Cologne; Karl Mannheim 
of the University of Frankfort, a worker in war and peace 
problems; Karl E. Pribram of the same university, an author- 
ity on labor questions; Walter Schiicking, member of the 
(jerman delegation to the Versailles Peace Conference and 
justice at the Hague Court of Arbitration. 

Some of the best-know: medical professors and psycholo- 
gists have resigned or have veen forced to resign, including: 
Ferdinand Blumenthal, director of the Berlin University 
Cancer Research Institute and general secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee to Combat Cancer; R. Héber of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, physiologist; Fritz Kauffmann of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, an authority on criminal psychology; Robert 
Scheller of the University of Breslau, bacterioclogist, who 
committed suicide after having been arrested and released by 
the Nazi Brown Shirts; William Stern of the University of 
Hamburg, an authority on child psychology; William Zon- 
dek, known among physicians all over the world for his 
studies on the female sex hormones and for his coauthorship 
of a pregnancy test. 

Among the outstanding professors of philosophy and 
philology who have been deprived of their appointments, the 
following must be specially noted: Ernst Cassirer of the 
University of Hamburg; Edmund Husserl of the University 
of Kiel, founder of the phenomenological school of philoso- 
phy; Hermann Jacobsen of the University of Marburg, who 
committed suicide after his dismissal. Two department heads 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, Professors Her- 
bert Freundlich and Michael Polanyi, who Professor Einstein 
told the writer were among the most productive scholars in 
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their fields, were also obliged to resign. I have mentioned 
only the best-known members of German university staffs 
who have been driven out. Many other distinguished but 
less well-known men have been forced to resign their posts. 
In the middle of April the university professors known to 
have been dismissed by the Nazis numbered about 125, and 
a month later the number was estimated to be twice as large. 

The Nazi student corporations are issuing certificates 
of confidence to the professors of whose political beliefs they 
approve and are boycotting the lectures of the others. On 
one day, April 25, according to the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, 
the Prussian Kultusminister gave “leave of absence” to more 
than thirty non-Aryan and Marxian university professors. 
Professor Eduard Spranger of the University of Berlin, a 
Nationalist and anti-republican, resigned his chair of philoso- 
phy in protest against the students’ arrogance. 

It is not yet possible to give a full list of the authors 
whom the Third Reich has forced into exile. Some of the 
leaders of German thought could not escape in time and are 
Ludwig Renn, whose book “‘War” was 
So is Baron 


now in Nazi hands. 

reeted as a masterpiece, is under lock and key. 
formerly a major general in the imperial 
Erich Miithsam, the poet, 


von Schénaich, 
army, now a convert to pacifism. 
sixty-five years of age, was last seen digging trenches in the 
citadel of Spandau. Carl von Ossietzky, one of the most 
outspoken radical editors, is in an internment camp. Martin 
Huber, the author of mystical stories inspired by Jewish 
legends, was arrested in the first days of the Brown Terror, 
but is now thought to be free and in safety. Prague news- 
papers have reported that the wife of Arnold Zweig is being 
kept as a hostage in a Nazi barracks until her husband re- 
turns. But the majority of the men and women who have 
riven luster to contemporary German literature are in exile. 
(jerhart Hauptmann is not certain of his welco: ome; 
he has read in the foreign press that the public square named 
after him in his native Obersalzbrunn has been renamed for 
Adolf Hitler. “Thomas Mann prefers the fresh air of the 
Swiss Alps to the moldy-smelling internment camps of the 
Nazis, and has refused Berlin’s invitation to return for the 
renewal of his passport. His friends are said to have applied 
in his behalf to the League of Nations for a Nansen Certifi- 
cate, issued to men without a country. 

“Woe to him if we catch him,” was the headline of an 
article in the Vélkischer Beobachter telling Lion Feucht- 
wanger, beloved everywhere except in his native country, 
what sort of reception he would have in Germany. The 

jumvirate ot radical dramatists, Walter Hasenclever, Fritz 
von Unruh, and Ernst Toller, are abroad. But what were 
the crimes of Emil Ludwig, Erich Maria Remarque, Jacob 
Wassermann, and the two Zweigs—to pick at random a few 
famous names—that brought upon them the Nazi wrath? 
And why is Vicki Baum so hated in the Third Reich? 

Some of the best-known German publicists are also in 
exile. ‘The ““Thunderer” of the Berliner Tageblatt, Theo- 
dor Wolff, was last sighted in Switzerland, on his way to 
Florence. Alfred Kerr, whose vitriolic comments on the 
stage should have been a source of delight to the Nazis, is 


in exile. Rudolf Olden, formerly of Vienna and more re- 


cently of Berlin, one of the most brilliant publicists of the 
younger generation, has returned to his native Austria, ready 
to move on again if the Nazis wrest the power from Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. 





The theater and the concert room have not been over. 
looked by the terror detachments of the Brown House. 
The Nazi press recently congratulated Aryan Germany on 
getting rid of Max Reinhardt, with whom the Deutsches 
Theater has severed relations. Max Pallenberg, Kortner, 
and Bergner, to mention only a few of the many actors 
thrown out by the Nazis, are abroad, in search of a country 
where German culture is welcome. Professor Fritz Busch, 
music director of the Dresden State Opera—one of Europe's 
artistic centers—was dismissed by the state, and the Opera 
was turned over to an executive committee of youthful Nazis 
who vow to shame even Wotan with their Aryan zeal. Gen- 
eral Music Director Bruno Walter cannot conduct orches- 
tras in the Third Reich. 

Women intellectuals are hardest hit by the hatred of 
culture of Hitler Germans, for in the Third Reich there 
is no place for intellect and, outside of the kitchen, no place 
for women. In this respect, too, the example of the first 
two Reichs has inspired the Nazis. In the First Reich of 
Frederick Barbarossa the woman was a chattel, supposedly 
devoid of feeling and intelligence. The official policy of the 
Second Reich toward women was defined by Wilhelm II: 
for them only three things were possible—‘Kirche, Kiiche 
Kintler.” Beyond the kirk, kitchen, and cradle the women 
of the Third German Reich are not expected to contribute 
to the greatness of the country.~ Among the women intel- 
lectuals the cleansing process has been more thoroughgoing. 
The universities have been purged of female professors; 
Emmy Nother of the University of Géttingen, Marianne 
Kunze and Gerda Simons of the University of Frankfort 
are no longer teaching. The books of Hertha von Gebhardt, 
Rahel Sanzara, and Anna Seghers are on the index of ortho- 
dox Nazis. Kathe Kollwitz, painter and sculptor, was forced 
out of the Prussian Art Academy. The battle cry for women 
is, ‘Back to the Kitchen for Hitler and Fatherland!” 

Who are the intellectual leaders of the Kultur of the 
Third Reich? “Only a few will be called to transmute this 
movement into artistic values,” said the Minister of Propa- 
ganda and Enlightenment. Of these few none is more vocal 
than Hans Heinz Ewers, author of macabre novels and of 
two recent books in which Hitler is hailed as the Rider of 
the German Night. Another hysteric hailer of the Teutonic 
dawn is Max Barthel, formerly a labor poet of the extreme 
left, a founder of the Communist Youth International, and 
self-confessed prodigal son. Arnold Bronnen has turned 
his coat so quickly that the Nazis are inclined to forget for 
the present that he was born a Jew. He is the author of 
super-Wedekindisch plays. Of these ‘““The Parricide’’ is the 
best known—a play for which he had been denounced as a 
Kultur-bolschevist and a Minusmensch. Bruno Brehm, a 
promising young author whose recent fictionized history of 
the events leading up to the World War, “Apis und Este,” 
was so pacifistic that its English translation received the title 
“They Call It Patriotism,” keeps company with Rudolf G. 
von Binding, an admirer of the baroque d’Annunzio and of 
the simple Greeks, author of “Advice to a Lady-Love on 
Horsemanship.” ‘The rest of the authors approved by the 
Nazis belong in the class of the “unknown writer.” Who 
has ever heard of the Herren Billinger, Blank, Bohlmann, 
Euringer, Gmehlin, Haken, Heinz, whose books have been 
ordered to take the places of the works of Heine, Lassalle, 
Marx, and Walther Rathenau. 
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in the theaters has left the stage 
open to the hordes of secret dramatists among the Nazi 
youth who want to be rewarded for their patriotic zeal with 


The “cold pogrom” 


a place among the immortals. ‘The patriotic drama is the 
latest fad, and Albert Leo Schlageter, the young student- 
oficer who was executed by the French in the Ruhr ten 
years ago, is the lion of the stage. Hans Johst, dictator of 
the Berlin State Theater, has hastened to sell his drama 
about Schlageter to the institution of which he is the little 
Hitler. Paul Beyer has written another Schlageter tragedy, 
“The Diisseldorf Passion,” which even Nazi critics have to 
admit is as bad as its title. Im Max Reinhardt’s former 
workshop the Nazis are playing Professor Kurt Kluge’s 
superpatriotic ‘Eternal Nation,” the dramatization of Ger- 
man Austria’s battle against the Serbs. Another stage hit, 
by order of the Minister of Propaganda, is Hans Kyser’s 
“The Frontier Is Aflame”—a telling title. 

The purifying process has wrought the most terrific 
havoc with the German press. An official Nazi publication 
says: “Next to the Bourse the press is Juda’s most valuable 
tool for extending its power” ; and Dr. Joseph Goebbels said : 
“It is my intention to play on the press as on a piano.” ‘The 


The Supreme 
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independent press is gone. The Frankfurter Zeitung, until 
the advent of the Nazis one of the world’s leading journals, 
makes fitful attempts to remain independent, but the Berliner 
Tageblatt has been completely “coordinated,” so that this so- 
called Jewish international-capitalist paper of liberal Ger- 
many has become a Nazi organ printing eulogies about “Our 
Hitler.” The Nazis propose to enrol every journalist in a 
Fascist press union, admission to which may be obtained only 
by producing a certificate of racial purity, a membership 
card in the Nazi party, and convincing proof that the pro- 
spective journalist is sufficiently devoid of individual thought 
not to do anything that might displease his masters. 
German culture has taken refuge abroad, chiefly in 
France. Committees have been formed in Paris to help the 
intellectual émigrés as well as the others. French authors 
are giving a helping hand to their German confreres, and the 
League of the Rights of Man is active on their behalf. Ef- 
forts are being made to place the dismissed professors in the 
leading universities of the world. ‘The historian of the 
future may comment on the ironic spectacle of a so-called 
patriotic regime that stabs German culture in the back and 
forces its representatives to seek refuge across the Rhine. 


Court Blocks 


Utility Regulation 


y WILL MASLOW AND E. MICHAEL WHITE 


HILE public-utility consumers all over the country 
W rightly complain about excessive utility rates and 
seek improvement in the personnel of their public- 
service commissions, the real villains in the piece—nine black- 
robed old gentlemen in Washington (or a majority thereof) 
—escape attention and criticism. In the shadow of the 
Capitol, far removed from the whirr of turbines, the roar 
of waterfalls, or the ring of the utility bill-collector, the 
United States Supreme Court, “the watchdog of the Con- 
stitution,” manufactures decisions which thwart the public 
desire and interest, cause the more enlightened regulatory 
commissions to throw up their hands in disgust, and permit 
the utilities to enjoy the benefits of anarchic monopoly. 
The latest decision of the Supreme Court on _public- 
utility regulation, handed down May 8, 1933, in the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Company case, and hailed as a 
great step forward, is only another reminder that the chief 
obstacle to effective regulation is the attitude of the Supreme 
Court on the all-important and little-understood question of 
“valuation.” 

In November, 1930, the California Railroad Commission 
ordered a cut in the gas rates of the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Company which was calculated to reduce the com- 
pany’s revenues by about 9 per cent. The company appealed 
to the federal courts, invoking the magic word “confiscation.” 
Two and one-half years later the Supreme Court reviewed 
the case. The court upheld the new rate, since it allowed a 
return of 7.7 per cent on the commission’s valuation based on 
the theory of “historical cost,” and a return of 7 per cent on 
the valuation based on the “reproduction-cost theory.” (These 





theories and their importance will be discussed farther on.) 
The rate order of the California commission which the Su- 
preme Court upheld was hardly a revolutionary or daring 
one. For example, it failed to deduct anything for depre- 
ciation (a minimum of $7,650,000), which it might have 
done under the law. The Supreme Court used this differ- 
ence to account for the mythical “going value.” 

Although the Supreme Court achieved a proper result 
in upholding this order, which it could hardly have reversed, 
the opinion itself, written by Chief Justice Hughes, only 
served further to muddle the already muddled utility law by 
perpetuating the confusion and uncertainty which now exist. 
The “liberal minority” of the Supreme Court, headed by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, failed to dissent from this unsatisfactory 
decision. The dissent, however, was forthcoming from Jus- 
tices Butler and Sutherland, who asserted that the company’s 
property was being confiscated. Mr. Justice Butler could 
have concurred safely in the majority opinion in this case. 
But the learned Justice, in his early days a utility lawyer, 
found it necessary to dissent very vigorously from the ma- 
jority opinion. He said: “As the commission’s refusal to 
apply principles of valuation established by our decisions 
resulted in arbitrary undervaluations, the prescribed rates 
should on that ground be set aside.” 

The financial history of a utility company claiming con- 
fiscation is worthy of comment. In 1924 the Los Angeles 
company paid a dividend of 33.75 per cent, which included a 
stock dividend of 25 per cent. In 1925 the dividend on the 


capitalization thus inflated was 9 per cent; in 1926, 9.8 per 
cent. In 1927 another stock dividend was declared, this 
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time of 21.42 per cent, making a total dividend for the year 
of 35.17 per cent. In 1928, on this last increased capitali- 
zation, the company paid a dividend of 16 per cent; in 1929, 
17 per cent; and in 1930, the year before the ‘‘confiscation,” 
21 per cent. In 1931, after the alleged confiscation (also in 
the second year of the depression), the company paid a divi- 
dend of 16.75 per cent on its common stock. Meanwhile, 
the company’s surplus increased from $381,212 in 1916 to 
$4,176,663 in 1929, while its depreciation reserve increased 
from $3,804,383 to $16,804,105 in the same period. 

All the common stock of the Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Company is held by the Pacific Lighting Corporation, 
a holding company. This happy parent of so productive a 
child paid a 16 per cent dividend on its common stock in 
1926 and 1927. In 1929 it split its common stock ten for 
one, and since that time has paid $3 a share on each of the 
new shares, or 30 per cent on the original par value of $100. 
(It should be recalled that electric utifities, according to their 
own propaganda, make no profit.) How could a corpora- 
tion with such a dividend record even get into the Supreme 
Court with a plea of confiscation? The answer is that “con- 
means “legal confiscation,” and under its inter- 
pretation of the clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment the Supreme Court may find that even profit- 
able utilities are being “deprived” of their constitutional 
rights. Rates are fixed in the first instance by regulatory com- 
‘The federal courts 
may, however, forbid such rates, on the theory that the 
utility has a constitutional right to a fair return on the fair 
value of its property, commonly referred to as the rate base. 
If the federal court believes that the rates fixed by the State 
commission are so low that the utility will be unable to earn 


fiscation”’ 


“due process” 


missions established by State legislatures. 


what the court regards as a fair return on that rate base, it 
declares the rates confiscatory and enjoins their enforcement. 

There are two conflicting theories as to the correct 
method for determining fair value: one is the theory of 
original cost; the other is the theory ot reproduction cost. 
According to the first method, advocated by Mr. Justice 
3randeis and spokesmen for the consumer, the fair value, or 
rate base, is fixed as that sum originally invested in the busi- 
ness. Advocates of this theory contend that if an investor 
receives adequate dividends on his actual investment (taking 
into consideration the nature of the public-utility industry) 
he ought to be satisfied. According to the second method, 
the fair value of a utility is fixed as the present cost of 
reproducing it. This theory as applied in a period of rising 
prices has meant millions of dollars added to the rate base 
and therefore to rates. 

‘The cost-of-reproduction theory has few defenders be- 
sides utility lawyers and certain members of the Supreme 
Court. 
it calls for frequent and expensive appraisals of utility prop- 
erty, and it loads the rate base with mythical items of value. 
What is the present value of a complicated and extensive 
utility business? Spokesmen for the utilities have urged that 
the present cost of reproducing its property be taken as the 
sole measure of its value. They might have argued with 
some justification that the cost of constructing a plant which 


Its vices are many: it is based on illogical premises, 


would produce the present service should be taken as a 
measure of value. But the reproduction-cost theory involves 
a reproduction of the plant and not of the service. For ex 


ample, if plants of the New York Edison Company were to 
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be torn down, its obsolete machinery producing direct curren; 
would surely not be replaced. But the New York Edisoy 
Company insists that in measuring the value of its propert, 
the present cost of reproducing its entire plant, with its ip. 
efficient locations, its small generating units, its dangeroys 
overhead wires, its direct-current switchboards, must be de. 
termined and included in the rate base. 

The cost-of-reproduction theory is not only illogical, by; 
demands a technique of pure guesswork. How delusive the 
supposed exactness of this technique is can be seen from the 
conflicting estimates of the value of the property of the Los 
Angeles company. The commission determined the “fai; 
value” of the company’s property to be $65,500,000. The 
utility company’s engineers testified to a figure of $95,000. 
000, an excess of 50 per cent! 

But if the imagination of high-priced appraisal experts 
is given free rein in evaluating physical properties, thei; 
fancies are absolutely unfettered in evaluating so-called “in 
tangible factors.” “The Consolidated Gas Company, for ex- 
ample, insisted some years ago that in estimating the cost oj 
reproducing its gas mains extra items of cost would have t 
be added, since the improvement in highway construction 
made street openings more expensive! Another utility com- 
pany insisted that in the process of calculating the value of 
its property, if it were to be reproduced de novo, the cost of 
training its engineers and of making its consumers gas con 
scious should be included in the rate base! 

Another figment of the imagination for which the publi: 
pays is the item of “going value.” What this item is, it is 
not for us to attempt to explain. Far be it from lawyers to 
rush in where judges fear to tread. According to Chief 
Justice Hughes, who wrote the opinion in the Los Angele: 
case, going value is “an element of value in an assembled 
and established plant doing business and earning money, ove: 
one not thus advanced.” This sounds suspiciously like “good- 
will.”” Yet the court specifically stated that “going value’ 
was not to be confused with “good-will,” and good-will, a: 
an item of value, was excluded by the Supreme Court a gen- 
eration ago. The result is that today only a Supreme Court 
justice can distinguish between the good-will that was barred 
and the going value that is admitted. 

In the Los Angeles case the Supreme Court found tha’ 
the value of the property as valued by the commission on an 
original-cost basis was $5,600,000 less than when calculated 
on a reproduction-cost basis. Since price levels at the time 
of construction were higher than those prevailing in 1930, 
as the court itself pointed out, there was no reason why the 
reproduction cost should have exceeded the original cost by 
$5,600,000. Instead of pointing out this error of the com- 
mission, the Supreme Court called the excess “going value,” 
thus swelling the rate base by about 8 per cent. When the 
reproduction-cost theory in a period of low prices favors the 
consumer for the first time in twenty years, a reactionary 
court may nullify the effect of falling prices by swelling the 
rate base with the mythical item of going value. 

Another vice in the reproduction-cost theory is the 
necessity for periodic reappraisals—at the consumers’ expense 
Since reproduction costs depend upon the current cost of 
labor and materials, every major shift in price levels demands 
In the Los Angeles case the California 
commission fixed the “fair value” of the utility’s property at 
$65,000,000 on the basis of 1930 prices. 


a new valuation. 
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half years of litigation this valuation was upheld by the 
Supreme Court by a six-to-two vote. Meanwhile, an un- 
precedented drop in prices has rendered the valuation hope- 
lessly out of date. If the California Railroad Commission 
were vigilant—and equipped to do the work of reappraising 
it would have to start another rate case, which would be 
passed upon by the Supreme Court in 1936. 
Vicious as the theory of reproduction cost is, it is at 
‘ast better than no theory at all, which is precisely the 
state of the law today as a result of the Los Angeles case. 
During the many years of high price levels a rule seemed to 
crystallize from the Supreme Court’s learned if not lucid 
opinions that in determining the value of utility properties 
“dominant emphasis” had to be given to reproduction cost. 
While prices were rising, this theory worked well for the 
ompanies, resulting in larger rate bases, higher rates, and 
soaring dividends. Now that prices are dropping and the 
onsumer is about to gain from an application of the repro- 
luction-cost theory, we find the Supreme Court edging away 
from it in the Los Angeles case. Chief Justice Hughes 
tacitly repudiated the “dominant-emphasis” theory and stated 
that neither reproduction cost nor historical cost was to be 
used exclusively in computing value. He wrote: ‘The 
weight to be given to historical cost and to cost of reproduc- 
tion new is to be determined in the light of the facts of the 
particular case.” 

This “light” throws a feeble glimmer in the tangled 
forests of public-utility law. “Facts” are of no help in de- 
termining how much weight must be given to each factor. 
What is necessary is rules, based not on arbitrary intuitions 
but on logic. In this situation such rules are impossible to 
formulate. If the Supreme Court had directed that fair 
value be fixed at some point between historical and reproduc- 
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tion cost, the lack of meaning of such an arbitrary direction 
would have been apparent. So the court hedged, as it has 
hedged ever since the first public-utility valuation case came 
before it in 1898. It refused to formulate a workable 
method of choosing between original cost and reproduction 
cost. The result is that public-utility commissioners, in addi- 
tion to being lawyers, economists, and engineers, must also 
be psychics. They must guess which way the court will 
jump next, because it is impossible to know which theory to 
follow, or how much weight to give each factor of value. 

Had the California commission not feared an arbitrary 
reversal, it might have reduced the rate base to as low a 
figure as $45,000,000, by subtracting from its valuation 
figure the entire amount of the depreciation reserve. “This 
would have resulted in an additional annual saving to con- 
sumers of at least $1,500,000 and reduced the company’s 
revenues by 18 per cent instead of 9 per cent. Despite this 
additional reduction the company would still have been able 
to pay a 9 per cent dividend on its common stock in 1931, 
the second year of the depression. 

The solution of the problem is to deprive the federal 
courts of power to interfere with the rulings of public-utility 
commissioners. ‘This would require legislation. If such 
legislation be declared unconstitutional, as it may well be, a 
constitutional amendment would then be necessary in order 
to make this change. In the many years that would have 
to elapse before such an amendment became law, State own- 
ership ought to be sought. Under State ownership the 
troublesome question of valuation for rate-making purposes 
would never arise. ‘The present system of regulation is de- 
fended today only by the public utilities. 

( This is the fifth of a series of articles on electric power 
and the consumer. The sixth will appear in an early issue.) 


Children on Strike 


By PAUL COMLY FRENCH 


Allentown, Pennsylvania, May 20 
HOCKING conditions in the sweatshops of Pennsyl- 
vania, where 200,000 men, women, and children work 
long hours for starvation wages, became front-page 
news through the efforts of the “baby strikers” of the Lehigh 
Valley. Aided by the presence of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot on 
their picket line, they won the first skirmish in their fight 
against intolerable conditions when some of the employers 
signed an agreement providing for shorter working hours, a 
minimum-wage scale, and an immediate 10 per cent increase 
in wages. Unfortunately the agreement does not affect all 
the mills in Allentown or those in Easton, Northampton, 
and Catasqua, where the children are still on the picket line. 
Another victory against the sweatshop was won in Phila- 
delphia when 5,000 garment workers, encouraged by the 
public support of the children’s strike against the Morris 
Freezer plant in Allentown and the D. & D. shirt factory 
in Northampton, a nearby borough, went on strike. Within 
two days the operators signed an agreement raising wages 10 
per cent, establishing a forty-four-hour week in place of the 
previous fifty-four-hour weck, and allowing complete union- 
ization of the shops. 


Meanwhile Governor Pinchot’s commission for the in- 
vestigation of sweatshops will continue its hearings with a 
view to recommending to the next session of the General 
Assembly legislation which would abolish sweatshops and 
child labor in Pennsylvania. These hearings have so far 
produced tales of hideous working conditions, long hours, 
and miserable wages, comparable only to those which obtained 
in the earliest years of the Industrial Revolution. They have 
also revealed the forces of reaction against which the reform- 
ers must contend. Much credit for the limited victory in 
the children’s strike must go to Mayor Fred E. Lewis of 
Allentown, who has vigorously protested for years against 
the evils and degradation of the sweatshops. But Charles 
Fox, burgess of the neighboring borough of Northampton, 
where the D. & D. plant is located, holds a different view. 
“If I had my way,” he told the Governor’s commission, “I'd 
give no food orders to unemployed persons who urged factory 
workers to strike.”” And his wife, who handles unemploy- 
ment relief in Northampton, has even more amazing ideas. 
“IT don’t believe the strikers should be entitled to any un- 
employment relief,” she testified before the commission, ‘‘be- 
cause they don’t have souls.” 
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According to a quiet survey which Mrs. Pinchot has 
made in every section of Pennsylvania, sweatshops are not 
confined to the Lehigh Valley and Philadelphia. And many 
of the case histories she has collected tell a story of lost youth 
and saddened childhood. In Gottlieb’s Sewing Factory at 
York the usual wage is $3 or $4 a week; girls in Bernstein’s 
Factory at York reported a payment of $2.90 for two weeks’ 
work—an average of 3 cents an hour. At the York Suit 
Company button sewers receive from $3 to $4 a week for 
fifty hours; York tobacco workers said they received $2.50 
for a week’s work totaling fifty hours, while workers in a 
second cigar factory in this rich Lancaster County agricul- 
tural section said their wages averaged $1.60 for fifty-four 
hours. A silk mill in York charged girls $10 for “teaching 
them how to become operators.” Pressers in the Lehigh 
Valley Shirt Company in Allentown receive $4 a week as 
against $14 paid for the same work two years ago. At the 
Adkins Shirt Company in Allentown only three girls in the 
place were over fourteen; their pay averaged from $1.30 to 
$2 a week, while one girl, with seven years’ experience, earned 
the munificent salary of $7 a week. One boy in an Allen- 
town shop earned 10 cents a week for a ten-week period; 
another Allentown shirt company paid 14 cents a dozen for a 
complicated operation, a high wage compared with the 8 
cents paid for the same operation in another shop. The 
Caddy Shirt Company of Allentown moved out of town in 
the night owing four weeks’ wages. 

Hale A. Guss, borough manager of Northampton, told 
the Governor’s commission that either Harry or Nathan 
Dashetsky—the two operate one of the worst sweatshops in 
the Lehigh Valley, the D. & D. Shirt Company—suggested 
having a gun “planted” on a union organizer. Another State 
official, a woman, said that one of the Dashefskys asked her 
why he couldn’t have national guardsmen to protect his mill 
against the “baby strikers.” 

“Why?” she asked. “Aren’t the police sufficient protec- 
tion?” “Yes,” he said, “but they won't fight.” 

One boy said he worked from 7 a. m. until 5 p. m. and 
then returned to the factory three nights each week to work 
from 7 p. m. until 3 a. m.; others told of being ordered to 
hide in the cellar and on fire escapes when State inspectors 
came to the mill; many of the girls testified they had been 
forced to accept the attentions of their employers or face 
instant dismissal. A titian-haired girl receiving 55 cents a 
weck said the mill superintendent offered her a 100 per cent 
wage increase if she would accept his attentions at least three 
times weekly. Others, mere children, told of being taken to 
New York hotels for week-ends as playthings for the owners 
of the factories and for the purpose of enticing buyers to 
purchase shirts made in their mills. State officials, aided by 
the vigorous demands of Mrs. Pinchot, plan criminal action 
against these men for violation of the Mann Act. 

Other testimony, offered by fourteen-year-old Martin 
Kroboth, a trimmer, explained how the Dashefsky brothers 
saved the two-cent check tax by assessing each employee. The 
boy said his last check, for six days’ work, was 96 cents. But 
he did not get all of that. An additional 10 per cent was 
deducted as a wage cut together with the two cents for the 
Another Allentown employer developed an even 
better system. He deducted 33 cents a week from the pay 
envelopes of each child to repay a fine of $100 assessed by 
the State for his failure to carry workmen’s compensation in- 


check tax. 


surance. Frank Selthofer, considered the “fastest” trimmer 
in the plant, received $1.73 for two weeks’ work. 

According to figures of the Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, many of the children are attempting to support entire 
families on their meager earnings. “Hours of labor in many 
of the Pennsylvania sweatshops range from fifty to ninety 
a week,” said Stephen Raushenbush, of the bureau, “and the 
wages start at 50 cents and go to $10. ‘This deplorable con- 
dition is responsible for $1.98 silk dresses, 3-for-10-cent 
cigars, 39-cent silk hosiery, $10 suits and top coats, and 25- 
cent shirts and neckties.” More than half of the men’s gar- 
ment industry of the State operates on a sweatshop basis, 
The average in the cigar-making industry is about 70 per 
cent, while about 85 per cent of the production of men’s 
shirts and pajamas is conducted on a sweatshop basis. “The 
State is powerless in many cases,” Mr. Raushenbush said, 
“because no statutes prevent women from working for $1 a 
week or men for any figure they'll accept.” 

Sweatshop conditions affect workers throughout the 
Commonwealth, from the anthracite coal miners of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania to the soft-coal miners of the south- 
west, and from the silk and hosiery mills of the east to the 
shops, factories, and mills of the west. The opening attack 
on these conditions by the “baby strikers” received imme- 
diate support from the Philadelphia Record and the Pitts- 
burgh Press. The Record carried editorials and cartoons de- 
picting the plight of the children, while the Press, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, devoted columns to its campaign to rid 
the State of the evils of the sweatshop. The editor of the 
Press, Edward T. Leech, spoke over the radio as part of the 
paper’s fight. ‘The minor victories in Philadelphia and Allen- 
town are encouraging, but the war on the sweatshop has only 
begun. 


Death of a Puritan 


By ROBERT HERRICK 


N the seventh of this May an old man died in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who was perhaps the last of 
his kind. A small company of grave elderly folk 

gathered in the big imitation of the New England meeting- 
house that has replaced Appleton Chapel to honor this col- 
league, who more than anyone now living symbolized what 
Harvard College once was and no longer is, what New 
England and America once venerated and today jeer at— 
the Puritan. The entire life of this old man, whose years 
ran into the nineties, had been centered in Harvard College— 
as student, tutor, professor, overseer, and professor emeritus. 
The last third of his long life had been lived within the 
precincts of the Yard in an old wooden house that had 
formerly been the home of another Harvard worthy. Dur- 
ing half a century his slight, drab person might have been 
seen any morning of the college year going across the college 
Yard to chapel. The Sunday before he died he attended 
morning service. After that day he never rose again from 
his bed, and thus completed the lifelong worship of his God. 

Education—of himself and of others—was to George 
Herbert Palmer the one supremely worth-while human func- 
tion. He magnified it, and its dignity was reflected in his 


every act. It was the highest form of human service and 
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thus approved of God. To be a university professor in 
Harvard College was the proudest and the noblest career to 
which man might aspire. To many generations of young 
men he was the living symbol of single-minded devotion to 
this ideal. Yet it was less to ideas and learning in itself 
chan to the art of transmission of knowledge to others that 
he cave himself, and—what is the very essence of the great 
reacher—the evoking in others of whatever they might 
nossess Of intellectual and spiritual force. Withal he was 
humble; he could work with others, subordinate himself in 
order to gather around him in his department the ablest 
ninds, men whose reputations as scholars and creative think- 

; outshone his own. As he might have phrased it, he was 
content to merge his own fragmentary self in the greater 
slory of the whole—an almost forgotten virtue. 

So many foolish and defamatory and ignorant things 

ve been said latterly about the Puritan that it is necessary 
to reiterate those traits of the real Puritan that characterized 
George Herbert Palmer. Austere with himself in all material 
wavs to the point of asceticism (which as an end in itself he 

pised), he rejoiced in many forms of art, literature, life. 
He gave of his modest earnings generously to others, espe- 
cially to poor and ambitious youths, that they might thereby 
have more of the joy and beauty which he found in life and 
be of greater service to others. It is likely that nearly half 
of all he earned in his long life went in these unostentatious 
ways to enrich the lives of others. 

He loved travel and from his boyhood made many long 
ourneys to different parts of the world, not solely for pro- 
fessional advantage but for culture in the older sense of the 
word. He loved books and assembled a distinguished library 
of English literature, in which each acquisition meant ju- 

ious choice and pecuniary sacrifice. He loved pictures and 

iipture and buildings and knew the treasures of European 

t as the tramping tourist can never know them, because in 
; leisurely fashion he lived among them. His personal at- 
tachments were strong and deep; anyone who has read 
is life of his wife must realize how romantically and pas- 
sionately the Puritan could love. All these attributes of a 
varied and a rich life—and what better have our modern 
pagans to offer ?—were harmonized within the orderly struc- 
ture of religious beliefs. Living to him was a divine com- 
munion, and became a divine fulfilment. 

His vacation periods were passed on the place that his 
ancestors had reclaimed from the New England wilderness. 
There he would sit long laborious days at his table in the 
bare outdoors room where he worked, meditating the felici- 
tously exact phrases that after much toil and revision com- 
posed his books, occasionally raising his shortsighted eyes to 
gaze out over a green meadow to the fringe of pines beyond 
which rose the white steeple of the village meeting-house 
where his forefathers had worshiped, where he himself at 
times conducted the service. From work he might turn 
to reading aloud from some well-remembered classic— 
Homer, Sophocles, Milton, Browning, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, his own George Herbert. His taste in letters was 
Even when the blurred eyes no 
longer distinguished the printed symbols he would still hold 
a book and turn its pages, whose record echoed familiarly in 
his well-stored mind. All in all, there was a harmony, a 


itholic but aristocratic. 


serenity, a unity, in the life of this ancient Puritan that few 
in these days ever attain. 


In the Driftway 


F the Drifter were in Dixie, as sometimes he has been at 
this season, he would be enjoying the sight of spacious 
plowed acres—-great purple fields of rich loam stabbed 

with the green and pink of young cotton plants. For al- 
though the Drifter heard much last winter about overpro- 
duction of cotton, he is not sure that the hearing of the farm- 
ers of the South was as acute, and anyhow he knows them 
to be men of tradition who planted cotton this spring because 
they always had planted it and otherwise would not have 
known what to plant. After all, the South is the land of 
“co’n an’ cotton,” and if one can no longer grow those crops 
at a profit, what can one grow? So, although the Drifter 
never reads crop reports, he is serenely confident that all the 
way across the southern tier of the United States from 
Georgia to California there lie countless acres of cotton plants 
shooting up into the warm air. 


* * > ” * 


UT although the South—much of it, at least—accepts 

change with considerable caution and some pain, it does 
accept it, and possibly is due soon to embrace the greatest 
evolution in its industrial life since, nearly 150 years ago, 
an inventive Massachusetts boy named Eli Whitney, while 
puttering around a farm in Georgia, devised a machine for 
separating cotton from its seeds. Eli Whitney’s gin, which 
made enormous quantities of cotton available for manufac- 
ture at low cost, was one of the historic bases of the Indus- 
trial Age, but although in the interval since its introduction 
machines have been invented for harvesting almost all our 
other staple crops, it still is necessary to pick the great agri- 
cultural product of the South by hand. There have, of 
course, been many attempts to devise mechanical cotton pick- 
ers, but with little practical success. Recently, the Drifter 
hears from a correspondent, a machine has been invented by 
John D. Rust and his brother MacDonald Rust which 
when tried out in Louisiana last autumn seemed to many 
observers, including some technicians, to solve the problem. 
The new device makes use of a “wet spindle,” somewhat as 
our grandmothers moistened the rotating spindle of the spin- 
ning wheel to cause the cotton to adhere to it in spinning 
thread. It is said that the new machine will reduce the cost 
of picking cotton, now $10 to $20 a bale, to $1.70 or $.85, 
doing the work of 40 to 100 human pickers according to 
the heaviness of the crop. 


* * o * a 


HE human repercussion of this machine, if successful, 

is what most interests the Drifter. Inevitably it would 
end what is left—and there is a good deal—of the old planta- 
tion system historically associated with the South. The fact 
that much human labor is now necessary in picking cotton has 
meant a demand for many agricultural laborers—predomi- 
nantly Negroes—at the harvest season, and if they are to be 
there then, they must somehow be supported through the 
rest of the year. Thus there has been a certain economic 
pressure against the introduction of machinery of any sort. 
As it is, the South presents odd contrasts in farming. In 
one section one sees a Negro man—or woman—precariously 
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guiding a single-share plow drawn by a patient mule, while 
in another a giant tractor will be hauling a string of multiple- 
disc plows relentlessly in its wake. If the mechanical cotton 
picker comes to the South, it will be in general use first in 
the section west of the Mississippi River. While the “Old 
South,” lying to the eastward, has stuck tenaciously to tradi- 
tion, the farmers of the great level acres of Texas and the 
irrigated cotton lands of Arizona and California’s Imperial 
Valley have copied the agriculturists of the Middle West in 
the use of factory technique. 


* 7 * ” * 


Ses a country already desperate with the problem of un- 

employment the invention of a machine calculated to 
throw out of work several million more persons may seem 
But maybe it isn’t quite impos- 
sible to hope that a mechanical cotton picker, together with 


to be a doubtful benefit. 


other factors, may lead men finally to use the machine for 
what from the first should have been its primary purpose— 
the creation of leisure for the masses through the drastic 
curtailment of human toil. So far the machine has availed 
hardly at all in that direction, having been concentrated in 
producing what we call a “higher standard of living.” Part 
of this, of course, has been genuine progress, but a melancholy 
remainder has actually contributed to the stultification of 
intelligent human development bv a bewildering, enmeshing 
plethora of jimeracks and gadgets. 
Tue DrirtTer 


Correspondence 


Relieving Unemployment 
in Alameda County - 


To tue Eprrors or THE Nation: 

Babbitt has turned racketeer in this foggy county across 
the bay from San Francisco. Such a characterization may sound 
harsh, but when the unemployed are set to work strik€*breaking 
at fifty cents a day net, it is no occasion for euphemisms. It 
must be noted, in fairness, that only the “indigent” unemployed 
are affected, and that they are not forced to work. Their allot- 
ment of fifteen cents’ worth of groceries per day is merely dis- 


continued if they refuse. 

I am an “indigent,” so I know whereof I speak. I have 
heen strike-breaking, picking peas at fifty-four cents a hundred 
pounds, while armed deputies patrol the highways and loll in 
fence corners to the end that my head be not broken. An empty 
stomach argues most eloquently. Even the regular pea-pickers, 
inured to low wages, balked at this rate. Of course, it was 
really the long arm of the Communists, stirring up discontent, 
which put the idea of revolt into their heads. The newspapers 
make no bones about it. So when Judge Allen Norris, repre- 
entative of the pea-growers, declared that 4,000 men could 
be given work, the Board of Supervisors of the county, pausing 
not an instant to examine the accuracy of his statement (lest 
he be offended, perhaps) withdrew “aid” from that number of 
“indigents.” A practical plan for thwarting the red menace. 


1 am an active man, but not an adept at pea-picking. I 


1! 
} 
i 


can gross one dol 


five cents atter I buy gasoline to feed the greedy maw of my 


ar in a ten-hour day, which leaves me seventy- 


There are ominous streaks of white 


worn-out automebile. 





fabric showing in the tread of the tires, but I shut my eyes to 
them. In a way I am fortunate. I have found a grower who 
could use an extra man. The young chap next door spent hal; 
a day and a precious half-dollar’s worth of gasoline searching 
in vain. Furthermore, I live halfway out to the fields from 
the metropolis of Oakland. I am moved to wonder what net 
return accrues to the unfortunates who live in the city proper 
as do the great majority of the “indigents.” They must go 
twenty-five miles to the center of the pea fields—the round trip 
is fifty miles. With gasoline at seventeen cents per gallon the 
transportation cost must be fifty cents at the very minimum. 

Of course, the down-and-out peasants who were once 
mechanics and clerks might net more than fifty cents a day jf 
they stayed on the job and pitched their tents in the fields—if 
they had money to buy tents to shelter them against the dew 
and occasional showers.. But the sheriff's deputies who guard 
the fields by day go home at night, and the chaparral is full o: 
strikers, none of whom are in too good humor. 

I have actually been searched for concealed weapons by 
fidgety sheriff's deputies, who, if their nervous actions are any 
gauge, will flee the pea fields in terror if the threat of the 
strikers materializes. I must admit, however, that the officers 
appear to have a measure of courage. Some forty of them 
armed with clubs and pistols and with a reserve of tear-gas 
bombs, routed eighty “Communist” pea-strikers only the other 
day. Two pickers in our gang went home. Perhaps they hai 
some money, or perhaps they had decided that robbing chain 
stores would be safer. 

Yesterday we were crawling among the pea vines on a 
broad terrace overlooking the beautiful Valle Vista country and 
the bay. Higher up, in the shade of a eucalyptus grove, I could 
see a deputy with a rifle across his knees. He is placed there 
to keep the strikers from dashing in through the wild back- 
country canyons, and he is getting, I’m told, six dollars per 
day. I once earned that much, back in the dim past. I even got 
forty dollars a week tion with pay! W 
didn’t I save some of it? 


nl one week’s vaca 
I did. It’s all in this house and this 
piece of land. I’m being foreclosed now. Vil be going do 
the road the last week in July. 

Word has just come that two hundred “Communists” hay: 
fought a pitched battle with the deputies and State po ice 
There is talk now of supplying the pickers with firearms. | 
need that seventy-five cents desperately, terribly, but—— 

Hayward, Cal., May 10 Pea-Picker 


Help Tom Mooney 


To tHe Epitors or THe Nation: 

The present trial of Tom Mooney in San Francisco on an 
old indictment is a critica] step in the struggle for his freedom. 
If the perjury of the original trial is exposed and an acquittal 
obtained—as is likely—the demand for his pardon can be put 
much more persuasively to the governor. If that fails, the tria! 
record will furnish a new ground for resort to the federal 
courts. Mooney is entitled to the best possible showing in the 
present trial. For that he needs his witnesses, lawyers, and 
clerical help. But his Defense Committee is almost penniless. 
Mooney has appealed urgently to his friends to raise at once 
the less than $1,000 needed to meet these expenses. His lawyer: 
are volunteering their services. 

Will readers of The Nation contribute, at once and gener 
ously, either directly to the Tom Mooney Molders Defens: 
Committee, Box 1475, San Francisco, or through the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, which 
will transmit the funds to be used for the purposes indicated. 

New York, May 19 Rocrer BaLpwin 
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Mr. Lewisohn Is Right 


To THE Eptrors or THe Nation: 

The hostile critics of Ludwig Lewisohn’s article, Germany's 
Lowest Depths, seem precisely to miss the essential points he 
makes. These points are (1) the inner tragedy of the abandon- 
ment by German Jews of their cultural and religious heritage; 
2) the practical and moral need for Jews everywhere to live 
as Jews. 

Elmer Rice, whose comments are shot through with reveal- 
ily irrelevant strictures on Mr. Lewisohn’s “comparatively 
recent conversion” and “the barbaric battle cry” of Judaism, 
crates: “In so far as they [Jews] have succeeded in this process 

i{justment, they have prospered; in so far as they have pur- 
sued the policy of self-segregation which Mr. Lewisohn advo- 

tes, they have laid themselves open to the hostility which the 
Nazi Germany offers the most recent and 
omplete disproof of this hypothesis. Passionately addicted to 

idjustment,” German Jews have merely intensified the sus- 
picion and hostility of their enemies by their comparative indis- 
tinguishability. Indeed, it is the crypto-Jews and covert Jewish 
influence against which Nazi frenzy is chiefly directed. 

Equally unsound is the logic of the question posed by 
Ephraim Cross and George L. Trager: “Just what would be 
the results of a return to the Jewish heritage?” “... what 
good would it do the Jews to further the cause of their enemies 
by admitting that they are everywhere an alien race?” What- 
ever good such admission might or might not do, it is at least 
clear that the denial of the racial bond has brought the German 
Jew neither outer security nor inner peace. And while I differ 
with Mr. Lewisohn’s stressing of the religious character of the 
Jewish bond, his conclusion concerning the necessity for an open 
and avowed Jewishness—if only as a defense reaction or mech- 
anism—seems inescapable. Citadels of refuge are as impera- 
tive to the spirit as to the body of a people. 

But it is on a positive not a negative issue that Mr. Lewi- 
sohn’s case ultimately rests. That issue is the right of groups— 
minorities and majorities alike—to self-realization and self- 
expression, and the duty of such groups mutually to safeguard 
this right. No issue is more fundamental to any civilization 
worthy the name. For it is increasingly clear that cultural and 
spiritual contributions are not made in vacuo, that as Maurice 
Samuel has written, “My people is my instrument for cooperat- 
ing with mankind, my channel to humanity. It organizes my 
affections and hatreds and brings them to effective focus... . 
Love of humanity when not implemented by the love of a people, 
is usually gushy and diffused sentimentalism. Depend upon it 
that the man who works for the world as a whole, not through 
the most immediate, most natural, and most accessible passions, 
will forget the Eskimos one day, the Chinese the next.” 

Moreover, the manifest absurdity of Hitler’s insistence on 

“racially pure state” is merely the extreme and grotesque dis- 
tortion of the thesis propounded by all Mr. Lewisohn’s critics 
who hold with Mr. Rice that “the gradual breaking down of 
national, racial, and religious barriers is an essential part of any 
program for the establishment of an ordered and peaceful 
society” 

However cloaked by millennial aspirations or shrouded 
in Communist doctrine, this thesis remains a plea for cultural 
uniformity and a spiritual stencil. As such it overlooks the 
human need for and right to Eigenart—as inherent in the 
group as in the individual. It wholly misses the basic insight 
of Mr. Lewisohn that the unity of mankind is not to be achieved 
at the cost of its national and racial units, whether these be 
Jewish or any other. 

New York, May 14 


alien always incurs.” 


JAMES WATERMAN Wise 





Please Cancel 


To tue Epitors or THe Nation: 

Your misconception of contemporary affairs is astonishing. 
Through the Hitler party a new German nation, a young Ger- 
many, has been born. The enthusiasm is enormous. The dream 
is to get rid of the terrible Treaty of Versailles, which has done 
so much harm to the world and to our country. The treat- 
ment of the Hebrews is a side issue only. Now, there is a 
physical as well as a psychological law—that for every effect 
there is a commensurate cause. Apparently you have never 
tried to inquire into this sudden outburst of anti-Semitic feeling 
in Germany. I say sudden, because it did not exist prior to 
about fifteen years ago. And the cause is the conduct of the 
Hebrews during, but mainly after, the war. It was the Semite 
Erzberger who signed the Treaty of Versailles; in conjunction 
with the Socialists the Jews brought Germany to the brink of 
an abyss politically and, through the inflation ten years ago, 
financially. 

I was rather fond of your publication for many years; but 
of late it has been on the downward path. It has stooped even 
so low as to resort to anonymity. The last three issues should 
have the cover title: The Nation’s Lowest Depth. 
cel my subscription. 


St. Louis, May 10 


Please can 


C. BarcK 


A Desperate Citizen 


To tne Eprrors or Tue Nation: 

I am a married man with two children. I have worked 
steadily and saved some money so that I could give my children 
a proper education and teach them to be honest, upright citi 
zens. A few years ago I purchased a home and was fairly 
happy. I have a number of life-insurance policies. I have 
money invested in a guaranteed-mortgage company and also for 
the past twenty-five years have paid into an organization for an 
old-age pension. 

I lost my home because I lost my position and could not 
meet the mortgage payment. I tried to borrow on my insurance 
policies and could not secure any cash. I tried to sell my guar- 
anteed mortgage and I am told I cannot receive any cash on it. 
I have a second mortgage on a piece of property and am not 
receiving anything on that. The organization which I have paid 
into for the last twenty-five years for a pension is in a very 
shaky position and I am afraid that that will fail shortly. 

I have been unemployed now for several months. I have 
those insurance policies which I should be able to sell for about 
$3,000; I have that guaranteed-mortgage bond on which I should 
be able to get about $2,500; and I have money in those closed 
banks, money in a second mortgage, and money in that old-age 
organization. Why have the insurance companies a right to 
refuse to give me the surrender value on my insurance policies ? 
Why can a mortgage company waive its rights on a guar- 
anteed mortgage? Will you kindly let me know why insurance- 
company officials can receive large salaries and have steady 
positions while I cannot draw any of my money and have to 
see my family in want? 

What am I to do to keep my family from suffering? Am 
I to become a vagrant and be sent to jail for being one? Am 
I going to be driven to steal or commit some other crime be- 
cause I have been an honest, law-abiding, hard-working citizen? 
I am not signing this for the reason that I may be termed a 
radical and sent to jail. 


New York, May 9 


A Desperate Cit!zen 
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Finance 


The Public Returns 
to Wall Street 


EHIND a new veil of sanctimonious reform Wall Street 
B has been staging a jamboree that has brought tears of 

gratitude to the eyes of old-time traders. Laments for 
the lost glories of the Coolidge-Mellon bull markets have given 
way to a ballyhoo of applause for the new deal, accompanied by 
loud protestations of concern for the rights of investors and 
stockholders against the accounting practices and managerial 
abuses of large corporations. Within the inner circle, however, 
any private misgivings aroused by some of the principles of the 
Roosevelt Administration have been tempered by the gleeful dis- 
covery that the public has apparently forgotten its burned fingers 
oft past years. 

All the familiar signs of a bull market have returned. 
Once the prospects of inflation started prices rising and brought 
the public back into deserted customers’ rooms, Wall Street 
demonstrated that its essential business of day-to-day manipu- 
lation of the prices of already issued securities at the expense of 
outside speculators can continue serenely, even though once 
profitable sidelines such as new security issues and security 
dealings by bank affiliates come under the cloud of governmental 
interference. Pool operations, which show the Wall Street sys- 
tem in its The 
old game ot rumor-monvering has been worked with a ven- 
geance. And the public has demonstrated that its childlike faith 
in the words of wisdom circulating through the brokerage houses 
remains undimmed. 

The ease with which the public succumbs to the carefully 


more pathetic since it 


most typical form, are spreading like wild fire. 


planned operations of pools is all the 
requires no great perspicacity to detect these maneuvers. The 
recent price movements in Aviation Corporation of Delaware 
provide a good illustration. This company is now under the 
aegis of E. L. Cord, the frustrated little Napoleon of the auto- 
mobile industry, who as president of the Auburn Automobile 
Company was closely identified by Wall Street with the notori- 
ous pools in that stock. Aviation Corporation also is reported 
to have gained the market sponsorship of Ben Smith, the erst- 
while bear of great short-selling fame. Around the middle of 
April transactions in this stock suddenly jumped from 5,000 
shares daily to an average of about 60,000 shares daily for a 
period of eight days, during which the market price was raised 
from 714 This phase had 
the familiar appearance of the period of pool accumulation. 
‘Then, to the accompaniment of widespread tips to buy aviation 
stocks, on April 26 a demonstration was staged. The volume 
of sales jumped to 100,000 shares and the price jumped 1% 
This was a clear invitation to the public to 


to 10, an appreciation of 33 per cent. 


points to 11%. 
come in and make money. For nine more days the public 
apparently did buy, judging from the daily volume of about 
45,000 shares, but the bloom was off the rose—the market price 
of the stock ranved from about 10% to slightly over 12. Then 
interest dwindled and the daily transactions shrunk to a fraction 
of the former rate. What Wall Street calls a “jiggle” had 
been completed. 

This is simply one illustration of the traditional Wall 
Street technique. ‘There are any number of others that could 
be cited, all variations of the same trick. The pool in Electric 
Bond and Share, which has been one of the most precariously 
situated of the notoriously precarious public-utility holding 


recently revived. In the abortive bull 


companies, has been 


market of last summer this pool carried Electric Bond anq 
Share from 5 to 48, only to let the market price drop back 
eventually to 10. In the current rally, after the price of th. 
stock had been marked up from 10 to 25, the public was entice, 
back in by a widespread barrage of propaganda about the go. 
called “liquidating” value of the stock, which in any form o; 
true liquidation would be largely fictitious. There is also the 
pool in Continental Motors, a concern which has consistently 
lest money for the past three years. Aided by affiliations with 
some of the best tipsters in the Street, as well as with E. A. 
Pierce and Company, one of the largest brokerage houses, 
this pool quietly accumulated stock at from 1% to 3 before 
the public was invited in. Since then the stock has never sold 
above 3%. 

The one other great source of profitable speculation in Wal] 
Street has also been restored. This is that fine old custom 0; 
rugged individualism known as inside buying, whereby directors 
and officials of companies or their friends profit from advance 
information before it becomes public. A market rise bearing 
the familiar appearance of such buying occurred recently in the 
stock of the Libbey Owens Ford Glass Company, a concern 
manufacturing most of the so-called shatter-proof glass used 
in automobiles. Beginning at 10 on April 29, this stock ad- 
vanced steadily, reaching 1614 by May 7. Justification for this 
gain was revealed when Governor Lehman signed a bill requir- 
ing all new automobiles sold for use in New York State after 
January 1, 1935, to be equipped with shatter-proof glass. It 
is true that the stock continued to advance a few points after 
the news was out, but the early birds had a head start by a 
margin of 614 points. A source of possible embarrassment t 
the Governor in this performance is the fact that until April 13 
his brother Robert was a director of Libbey Owens Ford, and 
that the firm of Lehman Brothers is still represented on the 
board. Perer Hetmoop Noyes 
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How Can Man His 


Stature Know 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


How can man his stature know, 
And so far grow? 
How be incapable of less, 
Or of excess? 
How can man the image find 
That shall be matter to his mind ? 


How can man be like the least 
Clear herb or beast? 

How be faithful, cold or warm, 
To his own form? 

How can man as plainly be 

As the sure mole, nor ask to see? 


How can man contrive to borrow 
No more sorrow? 

How return what he has taken? 
Nor be shaken, 

When he wears the world no longer, 

By the simplicity of hunger? 


One Scientist’s Belief 


The Causes of Evolution. By J. B. S. Haldane. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Science and Human Life. By J. B. S. Haldane. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 


J. B. S. Haldane writes some books with one hand and 

some with the other. In his case, however, neither is a 
left, and each of the two present volumes is first-rate in its own 
way. In the first he presents a semi-technical detense (con- 
cluding with some pretty stiff mathematics) of his thesis that 
Darwin was essentially right in regarding natural selection as 
the chief cause of evolution, even though the variations to be 
selected are, for the most part, furnished by gene modifications 
rather than, as Darwin supposed, by the piling up of inherited 
variations. In the second, he collects twenty-three miscel- 
laneous essays embodying more or less speculative opinions con- 
cerning those questions upon which science has been able to 
throw some light without having furnished a conclusive answer. 

Professor Haldane would be the last to deny that some of 
these opinions rest upon more solid foundations than others do. 
Yet even in the realm of opinion a certain importance is given 
to all his positions by the breadth as well as the thoroughness 
of his knowledge, by the fact that he is more likely than most 
to have considered all the available data before expressing his 
opinion. Perhaps, therefore, the most useful way to review 
the twe books will be to systematize somewhat the various 
opinions expressed, in order to present the outline which he him- 
self fails to give of his world view. 

By way of preliminary it will be as well to state that, un- 
like Plank and Einstein, he is ready to accept the possibility that 
the behavior of the individual atom is ultimately indeterminate, 
but entirely unwilling to attribute to this possible fact the con- 


| IKE a good many other contemporary scientists, Professor 





sequences deduced by Eddington, who has suggested that it 
furnishes a basis for the belief that man is to be regarded pri- 
marily as an organism governed by a free will. Whatever the 
ultimate limits of mechanistic determinism may be, “the investi- 
gation of human behavior on scientific lines makes it clear that 
most of our actions, and in particular most of our mora! choices, 
are rigidly determined.” Perhaps it is also worth while to 
state in these preliminaries that he is radical in politics and 
distinctly sympathetic to Russia, though he is not a Communist, 
largely because he believes that the extent of the Communists’ 
emphasis upon economics is unjustified. 

Let us now begin at the beginning. Professor Haldane, 
unlike Jeans, is inclined to believe that the universe need not 
have been wound up once and for all at a definite moment, but 
that there is a finite possibility that the present order of the 
material universe could have organized itself out of chaos. 
Once that order was established in inanimate nature, life could 
have come into being, not as the result of a definite creation and 
not at one step, but through the development of chemical com- 
pounds which occupied a position midway between living and 
non-living matter, similar to that now occupied by the “bacterio- 
phages” found associated with certain microbes. The fact that 
of two possible types of molecular organization only one is found 
in any living matter leads him to conclude that this evolution 
of life took place only once, and that all living things are de- 
scended from the one aboriginal organism. But once life is 
thus established, all subsequent developments become possible, 
he believes, as the result of potentialities inherent in matter, 
even though he rejects certain limitations which old-fashioned 
materialists would impose upon those potentialities. 

It is probable that acquired characteristics are not inher- 
ited to any very large extent. On the other hand, experiments 
in artificial selection seem to result in the rather rapid estab- 
lishment of “pure lines,” which cannot be further modified by the 
selection from among ordinary variations. It is therefore un- 
likely that evolution took place as the result of the piling up of 
either acquired characteristics or ordinary variations. But 
since mutation may possibly involve not only the accumulation 
of numbers of genes having a similar action, but also the very 
slow modification of a single gene, it seems probable that all 
species originated as the result of natural selection operating 
upon the varieties produced by mutation. 

Man, then, has become what he now is as the result of 
phenomena over which, so far, he has exercised little control. 
If, however, his future is to be a success, it is necessary that he 
begin to exercise the control which science makes possible. This 
does not mean that science must replace morality, and, indeed, 
it cannot do so for the simple reason that, though science can 
point out the consequences of lines of conduct, it cannot deter- 
mine what is “right” and what is “wrong.” Neither does it 
mean that the government of the world should be given over 
to the fanatics of hygiene or eugenics, whose conclusions are 
very often based upon ignorance. What it does mean is that 
man must learn to study scientifically the consequences of any 
line of action. In the past he has sometimes achieved the end 
he had in view even though his conduct was based upon a wholly 
erroneous theory—as when, for example, he successfully founded 
democracy upon the demonstrable and monstrous fallacy that 
all men are equal. But the fact that success can sometimes be 
achieved for reasons other than those which led to a course of 
action does not render error any less dangerous in general, and 
the only way to be sure we get what we want is to proceed upon 
correct principles. 

Man is probably capable of evolving into a creature vastly 
superior to what he now is. Nevertheless, experiment does not 
confirm the simple dogmas of the eugenists, and little can be 
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lone in the way of controlled breeding of human beings until 
a great deal more is known about the science of genetics and 
about psychology. The complicated possibilities presented by 
the way in which genes are paired off when the sperm and the 
egg unite enable us to understand why eugenics is not so simple 
as some suppose, but we do not yet know enough actually to 
produce what we want to produce, and for some time to come 
we shall probably be in a position where we can do no more 
than eliminate certain grossly undesirable things like the trans- 
mission of hereditary syphilis and the breeding among themselves 
of certain definite types of imbeciles. Nevertheless, we are 
rapidly approaching the point where our progress or our col- 
lapse will be the result of the capacity of the men who govern 
our destinies. “It our civilization breaks down, it may be be- 
cause modern industry and transport require organization on 
so vast a scale that human minds of sufficient reach for the pur- 
pose are not available.” 
I have, of course, been able to report only a few of Pro- 
‘ssor Haldane’s key opinions, and even in the case o: them I 
have been compelled to omit the supporting argument. Per- 
haps, however, the most remarkable thing about the two books 
is the fact that so much should turn out to have been system- 
itically covered in a group of essays which get their unity not 
from any predetermined plan but merely from the fact that 
they happen to be the product of an extraordinary mind. There 
s, indeed, only one thing which I wish that Professor Haldane 
had discussed more fully. He obviously sees the danger inher- 
ent in the fact that our increasing knowledge is giving us power 
to affect the human race as a whole faster than it is giving us 
ability to use that power wisely, or even with a sufficient 
knowledge What are the 
hances that we will ultimately escape destruction at our own 
hand? We know how to make dynamite. Do we know how 
to prevent it from going off? JosepH Woop KrutcH 


any 
of the results we are producing. 


Youthful English Middle Age 


Under the Fifth Rib: A Belligerent Autobiography. By C. E. 
M. Joad. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 

Is Christianity True? A Discussion between C. E. M. Joad 
and Arnold Lunn. J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. 


R. CYRIL JOAD, son of Oxford, begins his hard- 

hitting autobiography by telling us what he was like 

when, in 1910, he went up to Balliol with a classical 
scholarship. He presents himself as a typical product of what 
is called in England a public school—that is, a private and 
privileged school. He was entirely ignorant of the major events 
that have determined the course of Western civilization. Mod- 
He had never heard of Galileo, Kant, 
Darwin or Faraday, of Thomas Hardy or 
Such ignorance was, I doubt not, characteristic 


ern history was a blank. 
or Goethe, of 
Bernard Shaw. 
of certain schools as recently as twenty years ago; it could 
hardly, I think, be found among senior boys in England today. 
His college is the one institution for which Mr. Joad admits 
affection, and he is right, for Balliol gave him his start, and 
an enviable start, in the intellectual life. His Oxford days were 
ending when Europe went over the abyss in 1914. He escaped 
the war, and has ever since been a downright pacifist. “War,” 
says he, “is the one thing that can unite men; it is the one thing 
they all know to be wrong.” 

Now Mr. Joad (whose name, by the by, rhymes with road, 
not Troad) is in the most emphatic sense a child of his age, 
) belonging to a great school of thought which has fallen 
He is a convinced believer in Reason, 


althoug! 


minority position. 
and he rejoices in throwing himself against the cliques and 
o hearty that at 


to the 


His dislikes are 


pepular craves of the time. 


Se 


any moment he will turn aside from his own adventures in 
order to rail against the things he hates, such as the tricks of 
musicians or the malignant influences that are bringing ruin ¢, 
the simple joys of the English countryside. He is frank enough 
about himself; tells of his heady delight in talk and public spea, 
ing, of the cocksure youthful ways which caused him to be djs 
liked, of his habit of purloining epigrams and drawing on hj. 
invention for his facts. With no little pungency he gives ys 
his preierences in music and modern novels and food. He loves 
England, and vows that he leaves its shores on one accoun: 
alone, “the unparagoned brutality of its diet.” There is in thie 
personal record less than one might have expected about th, 
author's proper work, which is the popularizing of philosoplhy 
As a lucid and challenging exponent of the main forms 9; 
modern thought Mr. Joad has made for himself a distinctiye 
place in a world that is increasingly conscious of itself and jt: 
confusion. He is dogmatic about all subjects, and particular) 
about America, which as yet he does not know. He has, fo; 
instance, a notion that the skyscrapers of an American city 
tend to an unrelieved monotony. Hence he may look for sur. 
prises one day on the other side of the Atlantic. 

At a time like the present a debate on the truth of Chris. 
tianity was certain to be undertaken by a pair of writers eithe; 
here or there. ‘lo Mr. Joad’s rationalism Mr. Lunn opposes 
the Anglo-Catholic position, which, as T. S. Eliot is discovering 
is the hardest of all positions to defend upon the ground of 
either history or philosophy. Mr. Joad is the more forcefy 
champion. Mr. Lunn relies continually upon a feline trick o; 
making personal or other small points. More than half the wa 
has been traversed before the actual case is opened, two doze: 
letters and more having been devoted to almost anything but 
the truth of Christianity. The disputants have been talking 
about pain and evil, prayer, the Middle Ages, monasticism, per- 
secution, and what not. Both in turn give evidence of having 
read up hurriedly. Joad corrects Lunn about “The Bhagavad. 
zita,” and Lunn in reply shows himself, for a man born in India, 
to be in a shocking muddle. Both writers are careless in the 
extreme about proper names, and Mr. Joad has an odd way of 
distributing knighthoods. Why should he confer a “Sir” upon 
professors so well known to us all as Gilbert Murray and 
George Trevelyan? The book, I need not say, makes very 
lively reading, and it is right in the track of the modern citizen, 


S. K. Ratcuirre 


young or old. 


German Big Business 


By Robert Liefmann. E. P. 


Cartels, Concerns, and Trusts. 

Dutton and Company. $6. 

’N these troubled times, when the world is again aflame with 
passion and thought, Germany is taking stock of her eco- 
nomic system. According to reports in the press Hitler is 

waging war on department stores, cooperative societies, trade 
unions, chain stores, and public housing projects, and is pro- 
posing to return business, building, and real-estate manipulation 
to the petty bourgeois—those “natural mediators between capi- 
tal and labor.” And Spengler warns his countrymen that the 
prosperity of great capitalism, with high wages for skilled and 
organized labor, founded on imperialism and the exploitation 
of backward peoples, is now passing forever, bringing in the 
reaction social consequences of immense significance to the future 
of the West. 

Amid these circumstances an English edition of Dr. Robert 
Liefmann’s work on cartels, concerns, and trusts is peculiar!) 
appropriate. While the volume treats the subject broadly an‘ 
brings other countries into the picture, it devotes special atten- 
tion to the experience of Germany with these forms of giant 
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-spitalism. The volume is divided into six parts: the nature 
and origin of cartels, the effects of cartels on industry, the effects 
»¢ cartels on the consumer, state regulation of cartels, concerns, 
nd amalgamations, and trusts or monopolistic concerns, The 
verm cartel is defined as a voluntary agreement between, or 
association of, independent enterprises of a similar type tu 
secure a monopoly of the market. The essential point empha- 
ized is the monopolization or domination of the market. 
In method of treatment, the volume is systematic rather 
-han historical or speculative. Cartels are classified into regional 
\¢ zone, price-fixing, and production organizations. Then an 
nquiry is made into the effects of cartels on firms within their 
range, on the expansion of the cartelized industries, on outside 
producers, on the workers, on rationalization and technical 
orogress, ON production, on price-cutting for export, on mer- 
chants, and on trade fluctuations. For American readers the 
hapter dealing with legal regulation of cartels in Germany will 
joubtless prove most interesting and relevant, especially the 
passages describing the provisions and operations of the Ordi- 
nance against the Misuse of Economic Power, published in 
1923. If, as suggested, the Sherman anti-trust law should be 
modified and trade associations permitted under regulations 
enacted in the public interest, German experience would prove 
illuminating. Also pertinent to the American situation is the 
chapter on state encouragement and nationalization of cartels. 
From cartels Dr. Liefmann passes to concerns and amalga- 
mations. A concern he defines as “a merger of firms which 
remain juridically independent of one another into a single unit 
for purposes of productive technique, administration, trading, 
or (especially) finance.” Here he gives examples and describes 
methods employed. In the trust he finds the two tendencies— 
toward monopolistic association and toward the formation of 
creat industrial complexes—converging in a monopolistic fusion 
or merger. In some cases the distinctions are not clean-cut, but 
these conceptions serve for convenient grouping and do in fact 
correspond with fair accuracy to the characteristics covered. 
Having analyzed cartels, concerns, and trusts, and described 
their organization and methods, Dr. Liefmann faces the future, 
somewhat gingerly, in the final chapter. Are we headed for a 
restoration of competition, private monopoly, state control, or 
socialization? Our author does not speak dogmatically, al- 
though his personal opinion is clear. He does not accept the 
Socialist contention that this gigantic organization of industry 
is only a step to socialization. He finds a great deal of capital- 
ism—private enterprise, initiative, competition—within the frame 
of organization and, like most American economists, desires to 
“save” as much of capitalism as possible. He agrees with the 
Socialists in thinking that “the sphere of state economic action 
will certainly be extended still further,” but believes that striv- 
ing for gain on the part of employers and employees should not 
be eliminated. He holds that “the proletarians must be given 
a better chance of climbing, and must be given an interest in 
production by means of profit-sharing schemes.” With refer- 
ence to social leveling up, Dr. Liefmann would rely mainly on 
income and inheritance taxes. In a valuable analytical intro- 
duction Professor D. H. MacGregor, of Oxford University, 
goes a step beyond the author and contemplates the possibility 
of stabilizing industry and employment and integrating the inter- 
ests of producer, employee, and consumer, placing certain indus- 
tries, perhaps, on the basis of utilities affected with a public 
interest. If the reader wishes to do his own speculation as to 
coming things, this volume furnishes solid substance, which 
should be supplemented by Laidler’s “Concentration in Industry” 
and that still more microscopic and challenging book—Berle and 
“The Modern Corporation and Private Property.” 
And the writings of Lenin for 1917, now available in English, 
ought to be added to this body of materials and thought. 
Cuarces A. Bearp 
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Charlotte’s Dream Empire 


Legends of Angria. Compiled from the Early Writings of 
Charlotte Bronté by Fannie E. Ratchford, with the Col- 
laboration of William Clyde Deane. Yale University 


Press. $3.50. 
W vere in 1846, Charlotte Bronté began work on “Jane 


Eyre,” her first published novel, she was, in some sort, 

already a practiced novelist. Apart from the previ- 
ously written and posthumously published “The Professor,” she 
had produced between the ages of fourteen and twenty-four 
over fifty works, many of them of fair size, whose pages number 
more than those of her published canon. Although the existence 
of these works has been known, they have been generally depre- 
cated, and only two fragments have been printed. The publica- 
tion by Miss Ratchford and Professor DeVane of a selection 
of four novels and one long narrative poem gives to students 
of Bronté and of the processes of genius their first chance to 
judge the value of the work. 

It is doubtful if many will find this value to be intrinsic. 
The stories are marked by the aplomb, the fertility, and the 
strange inchoate power that so often characterize the juvenilia 
of genius. They are not quaintly inept; they merely fall short 
of realization and are dull. One cannot, however, miss the 
immediate connection of many scenes in these stories with the 
passionate and complex psychological conflicts of “Jane Eyre” 
and “Villette,” or of some of the lines with the satire of those 
volumes. But on the whole it is the conception of these stories 
and the history of their writing which make their interest. 

When Charlotte was ten, her father—that misrepresented 
man—bought for Branwell a box of wooden soldiers which the 
children fell in love with, baptized with heroic names, and made 
the creatures of their fertile imaginations. Charlotte’s was the 
Duke of Wellington, but his name, like that of the other wooden 
heroes, varied: they were Goody, Bady, Bravey, Sneaky, Rogue; 
also Captain Tree, Sergeant Bud, Major Arbor. Charlotte's 
own triumph in naming was a Mr. S’death. Of these heroes 
and villains the children became the presiding genii, and for 
them they built the magic city, Verdopolis, on the banks of the 
Niger, about which grew a mighty African empire. With this 
land of Angria all four children were concerned, until Emily 
and Anne left it for another race, the Gondals. 

For Charlotte the kingdom of the Angrians became a liv- 
ing and present reality. Although Branwell supplied the his- 
tory, engineering, and statistics, it was she who gave it life. 
It became more than a story to her, and it was for this land 
rather than for Haworth that she was homesick when she had 
to leave the work behind for her teaching. 

Scott was the chief model of her first stories, but Byron 
soon replaced him. Byron dictated both the emotional tone of 
the stories and the character of the chief hero, Arthur Wellesley, 
son of the original “Duke of Wellington,” called variously the 
Marquis of Douro and Duke of Zamorna. He, with his ruth- 
lessness, sexuality, and arrogance, is obviously the prototype of 
Rochester; she adored his amorality and made fun of his 
arrogance. 

When Charlotte ventured to send several of her stories to 
Southey and Wordsworth, they advised her against her dream 
empire and she promised to come closer to England. But, as 
the editors point out, her genius was forcing her unconsciously 
in this direction, and her later pieces begin to show a kind of 
worldly realism. However, the roots of the complex and wild 
passions of the Angrian dynasty were, fortunately, very deep; 
they remained, and from them springs half the greatness of 
Charlotte Bronté’s mature work. 

Lionev Trittinc 
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Interpreting the Jews 


By Josef Kastein. Trans- 
The Viking 


History and Destiny of the Jews. 
lated from the German by Huntley Paterson. 
Press. $3.50. 


HE new work of Josef Kastein is not so much a history 
i of the Jews as an eloquent, philosophic, and on the whole 
orthodox discourse on their history. The author has a 
gift for generalization, which means that even when his facts 
are weak, as they occasionally are, his power of persuasion is 
strong. He is always plausible, he is sometimes magnificent, 
but too seldom at critical points is he altogether accurate. Yet 
this defect is not fatal, for a work such as this may be brilliant 
and useful, although its details remain questionable. Kastein, 
one feels on every page, is writing not as a scholar patiently 
expounding his subject in the light of every available source of 
knowledge, but as a passionate German Jew almost conscious 
of the fate about to befall his people and striving to fortify them 
against the blow by an interpretation of their existence in terms 
of the past and future. 

“The main object of this book,” he writes, “is to reveal the 
raison d'étre of the Jewish people.” This gives at once not 
only the measure of the work, but a clue to Jewish history 
itself. No serious history of England or France would concern 
itself for long with the reason for the existence of the English 
or French people; the fact of their presence needs no continu- 
ous explanation. But time and again—after the Babylonian 
capture of Jerusalem, after its Roman destruction, after the 
exterminative persecutions in almost every land of the dispersion 

-the Jews by every rule of the game should have disappeared. 
Yet they survived, and often in increasing numbers. This sur- 
vival, the earmark and probably the most astonishing achieve- 
ment of the Jew, obviously stands in need of more than a 
descriptive statement. 

Kastein’s explanation is frankly religious. He judges the 
forces animating the Jews and their neighbors in the spirit of 
Jewish tradition. He clothes this spirit, however, in modern 
phrases, and, as closely as its nature permits, fits it to modern 
As a result, the reader who can accept his premises—the 
man who believes that history is “an ideated force liberated from 
the cosmos upon the living reality of communities,” who believes 
furthermore that the “transgression” of the individual and of 
humanity is a “disturbance of the course of cosmic events”— 
will here discover Jewish history couched in an acceptable 
language, a reduction of Isaiah to the terms of current philo- 
sophic patter, which will give him at least the illusion that he 
has penetrated the riddle of the Jews and the comfort that he 
understands their destiny. The reader who cannot accept these 
premises, who is willing to leave the cosmos aus dem Spiele, 
who looks to economics, politics, theological myths, and other 
ordinary human inventions to explain the story of a people, will 
nevertheless be indebted to Kastein for giving him a sympathetic 
understanding of the Jewish past as the Jews have themselves 
And both readers should be grateful for the author’s 


ideas. 


seen it. 
veneralship in marshaling his material—there is no more dis- 
persed and confusing subject in the world than the scenes and 
actors in the Jewish drama—for his frequent illuminating in- 
sight, and for his generous treatment of Jewish mysticism, a 
force usually slighted by historians. 

The Jews, as Kastein interprets them, were fated by their 
moral and political gifts to conceive a perfect theocracy. By 
their own transgressions, however, they failed to realize their 
conception. But their destiny remained and still remains before 
them. “Judaism has no mission and has never sent out mis- 
But it is a living paradigm of all the ultimate 
Hence, to be 


sionaries | !]. 
principles which the life of humanity requires.” 





a “chosen people” means to survive “as an example” to map. 
kind, which sounds like a mission after all, and one to be hear 
preached from countless Jewish pulpits. 

Guided by this interpretation, the author unfolds the cours. 
of Jewish events, with results that one can readily foresee. 
in the description of a major theme in Jewish thought, as thy 
Jews themselves conceived it, the interpretation is sound enough: 
as the basis for an impartial judgment of the relations between 
Jews and Gentiles, for the understanding of the many forces 
that influenced Jewish destiny, it leads to nonsense. The ap. 
cient East which produced and molded the Jews is practically 
ignored. The Greeks and Romans are reduced to a caricature. 
No adequate weight is given to the fact that the Jews had 
tenable theologic and economic place in the medieval world— 
a place which, as much as their own notions of destiny, ac- 
counted for their survival. And their present plight is com- 
pletely distorted. In the East they are oppressed in common 
with other national minorities and for much the same reasons, 
In the West they are disintegrating for no “transgression,” but 
because the theocratic basis of Judaism, in common with that of 
Christianity, is being wrecked by the forces of science and 
human reason. 

Finally, no effort is made to criticize the theocratic ideal 
itself, the concept of a mission, or the pride of cultural achieve- 
ment so long as it concerns the Jews. When the Greek state 
failed, it was because Greek ideals were wrong and the Greeks 
themselves were politically incompetent. When the Jewish 
state fell into the corrupt hands of the Hasmonean and Hero- 
dian dynasties, it was due to no inherent defect, but either to 
Jewish “transgression” or to Roman cunning. “Peoples, like 
individuals, feel the need of proving their superiority. And if 
their longing for recognition be thwarted .. . their reaction 
is overcompensation in the form of ... rapturous chauvinistic 
self-appreciation.” ‘This sounds very much like an explanation 
of the Jewish mission; but, no, it is an analysis of anti-Semitisr 
among the ancient Greeks and the modern Poles and Hun- 
garians. The Jews of Germany now stand, alas, in need of 
history written in this strain; but elsewhere, we may hope, that 
day has passed. 

Mr. Paterson is to be congratulated upon the carefulness 
and fluency of what must have been a most difficult translation. 

Marvin LowgNTHAL 


Shorter Notices 


We Need One Another. By D. H. Lawrence. 

Equinox Cooperative Press. $2. 

Lawrence and Brett: A Friendship. By Dorothy Brett. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3. 

Two essays first published in Scribner’s have been given a 
tasteful imprint in this private offering of the Equinox Press. 
The title essay remains perhaps Lawrence’s purest bit of exposi- 
tory writing on his primary theme of the relationship of the sexes, 
and well deserves this edition. “Lawrence and Brett” will be 
read by everyone interested in day-by-day pictures of the fascinat- 
ing, if alarming, Lawrence household—already passing into 
legend—and for some excellent descriptive writing of its own. 
The reader, however, will have to suffer exposure to a mawkishly 
worshipful attitude on the part of this number-three unit of a 
very distressing ménage a trois, which shows itself in the use of 
the adoring schoolgirl’s “you” for designation of Lawrence 
throughout the whole book, and in an increasingly disingenuous 
spitefulness toward the number-two member of the trio. The 
almost pathological submissiveness toward her hero reaches its 
nadir, perhaps, in this passage: “We ride down and get the 
mail. ... After supper, you read through yours. You blow your 
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nose in most of the letters you receive: so many of your letters 
you us¢ as handkerchiefs! (Years later, I used especially soft 
paper to write to you on, so that you could blow your nose 
comfortably in them.)” 
Psycho-Analysis Today. Edited by Sandor Lorand. Covici- 
Friede. $4.25. 

The reviewer remembers attending, as a medical student, 
a clinical lecture at an insane asylum, and asking his professor, 
who was a famous psychiatrist, what measures were taken to 
prevent the development of psychoses in children and young 
adults. The answer was so irrelevant as to leave no doubt 
that the conception of prevention had not even entered the mind 
of the psychiatrist, who was fully occupied with classifying his 
patients and giving them hopeless prognoses. The keynote of 
the present book is the possible prevention of mental illness 
through the use of psychoanalysis. However, psychoanalysis is 
presented not only as a weapon with which to combat insanity; it 
may also be a means of molding character and eventually modi- 
fying the social relations of mankind. Though one may not be 
ready to accept psychoanalysis as fully or as enthusiastically as 
do the authors of this book, its importance in modern thought 
must be realized. The book deals not only with the effects of 
psychoanalysis on the conception and treatment of mental dis- 
eases, but also with its relation to religion, law, art, and anthro- 
pology. The authors are nearly all Freudians and include such 
representative names as A. A. Brill, Ernest Jones, Sandor Fer- 
enczi, and Franz Alexander. Their contributions will prove 
more valuable to laymen and physicians than more detailed vol- 
umes because they are written more simply and with more effort 
for clarity than the usual book on the subject. Perhaps a later 
edition will include a chapter entitled The Scientific Basis of 
Psychoanalysis, to demonstrate that psychoanalysis does not de- 
pend entirely on the authority of Freud for its validity. 


The Waiting City: Paris, 1782-1788. By Louis-Sebastian Mer- 
cier. Translated from the French and Edited with Pref- 
ace and Notes by Helen Simpson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $3. 

Mercier was a well-known figure in Paris before, during, 
and after the revolution. Witty and aggressive, he quarreled 
with the royal authorities before the revolution, baited Robes- 
pierre during the revolution and escaped, and lived to see the 
waning of Napoleon’s empire. His witty and wholly fascinat- 
ing book, of which this edition, full though it is, is an abridg- 
ment, resembles such a book as “Only Yesterday” as a pano- 
rama of an epoch. Indeed, our own urban civilization of the 
twenties, with its psychopathies, its crazes, its stock booms and 
depressions, seems strikingly similar to that of Mercier’s “wait- 
ing city.” 


Mexico Before Cortez. By J. Eric Thompson. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Mr. Thompson does his task very well. He writes clearly 
and manages to make interesting the factual information that in 
another treatment might have been dull. He first gives an ac- 
count of Mexican history before the Conquest; follows with a 
description of the cycle of life in Mexico from the ceremonies 
attending birth to the funeral rites; then takes up the arts, 
crafts, and industries, the social organization, war and trade 
(which, anticipating our time, was the advance guard of Aztec 
imperialism), religion, the calendar, the place of human sacri- 
fice, the organization of the priesthood, literature, and archi- 
tecture. 


[In The Nation of May 10 the price of “Los Angeles: A 
History with Side-Shows,” by Morrow Mayo, was incorrectly 
stated as $2.50. The price is $2.85.] 





Drama 


Summary I 


r I “HERE is no particular reason why I should trouble my 
readers with painful details concerning the three or four 
ill-advised productions which have made night hideous 

during the past week. They indicate only that the more experi- 

enced managers have decided to call it a season, and that we 
might as well proceed to our concluding remarks upon a winter 
which will go down in theatrical history as one which tried 
the hearts of producers as they have not been tried in a gen- 
eration. At the moment only twenty-seven of the sixty-odd 
theaters are open for business, and there was no time during 
the year when there were not almost as many dark playhouses 
as lighted ones. Many of them will probably never be needed 

again, and theatrical real estate will probably continue to be a 

very dubious investment until a considerable number are elimi- 

nated entirely. 

If this were all that there was to say, then critics might 
well be almost as gloomy as the producers themselves; but the 
season was not by any means so bad from the standpoint of the 
spectator as it was from the standpoint of the show business as 
such. Perhaps no plays of outstanding importance were pro- 
duced; perhaps, indeed, the new plays as a whole were less in- 
teresting than they have been for several years past; but there 
was no time during the course of the winter when one did not 
have one’s choice of several productions well worth an evening's 
time. Certainly, more excruciatingly bad plays than usual 
reached at least a first night, but that did not mean that bad 
playwrights had suddenly multiplied in the atmosphere of the 
depression. It meant merely that playhouses were to be had 
cheap from owners or lessees who had no use for them, and 
that, accordingly, all sorts of deluded authors and their deluded 
friends invaded a field which, in happier years, would not have 
been open to them. Several inconceivably bad productions 
achieved a hitherto almost unheard-of distinction when they 
closed after a single performance, but one is not to conclude 
from that that they would have run very much longer in more 
prosperous times. They wodfld, in all probability, never have 
opened at all. 

Far more discouraging is the fact that various plays of 
considerable merit died either prompt or lingering deaths, while 
all the outstanding financial successes were achieved by pieces 
whose distinction it was to do very well indeed something not 
especially worth doing at all. On the one hand, the public gave 
but languid support to such things as “Success Story,” and “Both 
Your Houses,” while it gave no support to all to so fine a play 
as Somerset Maugham’s “For Services Rendered.” On the 
other hand, it flocked to Miss Crother’s innocuous “When 
Ladies Meet,” to the meretricious “Dinner at Eight” of Miss 
Ferber and Mr. Kaufman, and to Mr. Coward's elaborate 
much-ado, “Design for Living”—which, by the way, has just 
closed after a seventeen-week run on Broadway during the 
course of which enthusiastic spectators paid a total of about 
$425,000 for the privilege of hearing Mr. Lunt, Miss Fontanne, 
and Mr. Coward discuss “an unpremeditated roll in the hay.” 
Most of the other successes have been mild, for though “Biog- 
raphy,” the finest play of the year, is now in its sixth month, 
it has not been what Broadway calls a “smash hit,” and such 
other successes as “Goodbye Again,” “One Sunday Afternoon,” 
and “Forsaking All Others” have run along in a far from spec- 
tacular fashion. 

It was not always thus. At the end of one previous season 
I congratulated everybody on the fact that no really good play 
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had failed to draw a considerable audience, even though, of 
course, popularity was never exactly proportionate to merit. 
This year, on the other hand, some of the best of the new plays 
have failed dismally, and one has seen happen again what seems 
always to happen to the theater when its business is bad. Fail- 
ures became more frequent both among the worst and the best 
of the offerings, and it was competent mediocrity which always 
got the best chance. Prosperity is supposed to debase one’s taste 
and hardship is supposed to elevate it, but the spiritual awaken- 
ing supposed to follow the depression is so far no more evident 
in the theater than the spiritual awakening supposed to follow 
the war ever was. In fact, I doubt very seriously that the 
phenomenon we have just witnessed has anything to do with 
anyone’s spiritual state. Whenever audiences shrink, it becomes 
more and more necessary to strike somewhere near the common 
denominator of a very large group, and the common denominator 
of every large group is found in some form or other of skilful 
mediocrity. 

Next week I shall award prizes of nothing each for the 
outstanding plays and performances of the year. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu 


Films 
Submarine Pictures 


“ ORGENROT,” currently showing at the Little Car- 
M negie with English subtitles, is the latest addition to 
the fairly large number of pictures in recent seasons 

which have concentrated their action within the extremely 
cramped area of the submarine. The new German film follows 
so closely after Metro-Goldwyn’s “Hell Below” at the Astor 
that one is practically compelled to speculate as to just what 
there is about this particular instrument of modern warfare 
which makes it so appealing to the dramatic imagination. It has, 
of course, the fascination which all such instruments of war- 
fare possess for the civilian audience; it is certainly one of the 
most terrifying of them; and “Morgenrot” is, among other 
things, a bitter indictment of a world in which such perversions 
of human ingenuity are employed by one race of men against 
But tanks, long-range guns, and poison gas are also 
very terrifying, and yet none of these has been used with quite 
the same dramatic effectiveness. It would seem to be not so 
much its deadly purpose as its construction and certain features 
of its operation which make the submarine a background for 
dramatic conflict unique to our time. Always in these pictures 
the climax comes when we are suddenly confronted with a group 
of men caught in a steel cylinder at the bottom of the sea. 
Around their bodies the water creeps ever higher, the food is 
almost gone, and their watches tick off the hours, minutes, sec- 
onds before the very air itself will be spent, leaving them en- 
tangled among the ruins of their cunning machinery. It is then 
that we experience an emotion that rises not so much out of 
conscious reflection as out of some more dimly intuitive recogni- 
tion of the full meaning of their predicament. The image that 
occurs, of course, is the trap, which is perhaps the most dramatic 
of all images, since there is not a single human situation which 
cannot be visualized finally as a kind of trap, from which escape 
The special force of the image here 


another. 


will or will not be effected. 
is that for once it is not merely parallel, but real and concrete: 
the struggle with time and space is localized in this microcosm 
of man’s invention caught within the macrocosm of nature. As 
i result, the emotion which we always feel before the fact of 
human isolation—that helpless lost feeling of being alone in a 
erse, which has been the basis of so many religions 


" } 
nostile univ 





and so many masterpieces—is intensely objectified. An emotion 
which is normally diffused in our everyday living is crystallized 
by finding its appropriate concrete situation or pattern. Th, 
submarine on the ocean floor becomes ourselves or our world 
tapping out messages to a universe that does not always respond. 

At any rate, if one accepts such an analysis, “Morgenroy" 
will be found to have a much deeper interest than it has as the 
argument for pacifism which the centering of its story also makes 
it. The emotional center is the provincial German mother who 
has lost two sons and just misses losing a third in the war up. 
dersea. As admirably played by Adele Sandrock, she has syb. 
mitted to a kind of harsh Northern fatalism of mood and attj- 
tude which prevents either sentimentality or propagandist ardor. 
And this mood and attitude dominate most of the other char. 
acters in the picture, including the U-boat captain himself, who 
asks his men before giving them the life-preservers, “Why 
should we save ourselves?” As a matter of fact, the film goes 
very much deeper than the usual propaganda picture; and 
despite its exciting reproduction of undersea warfare it is not 
likely to be popular. But for its general distinction of acting, 
direction, and story “Morgenrot’”’ must be counted among the 
half-dozen best films of the year. 

Nothing in the screen version of Alfred Déblin’s “Berlin— 
Alexanderplatz” explains the ban that has been placed on that 
novel by the Hitler regime. The picture is a slow-paced study 
of Berlin’s underworld, a little reminiscent of our gangster 
films of a few seasons ago, and like them also in its theme of 
redemption through love. As the street hawker who has served 
a term in jail for killing his sweetheart, Heinrich George gives 
a vigorous performance which does much to redeem this un- 
successful attempt to translate an essentially subjective work 
of fiction to the screen. 

The trouble with such “big” dramatic ideas as the one on 
which “The Warrior’s Husband” (Radio City Music Hall) 
is founded is that once the trick is out one’s interest is put to 
too severe a test. The big idea here was to build a hilarious 
satire on the sexes around the classical story of Theseus’s war 
against the Amazons. The settings, costumes, and dialogue are 
all in the tradition of Korda’s treatment of “Helen of Troy.” 
Marjorie Rambeau, as the warlike Hippolyta, gets a certain 
amount of humor out of her role, but Ernest Truex’s playing of 
the husband who stays at home and make: himself beautitul is 
pretty consistently embarrassing. “The Warrior’s Husband” 
may be summed up as a bad joke carried out on a large scale. 

WIiLu1AM Troy 


Architecture 
The Rockefeller Necropolis 


N New York City there are several graveyards that make 
] life easier for the living, who receive a present of free 

space and sunshine from the dead. John Sloan, the painter, 
declares that the entire city seen from above resembles a vast 
cemetery. Be that as it may, the association between Rocke- 
feller Center and some giant burial place has suggested itsel! 
to a great many people, so that a report in such terms repre- 
sents less an individual discovery than the general opinion. The 
mood of the place is gray, unreal, and baleful. 

Among these stones the R. C. A. building is the latest and 
largest. The photographs and renderings generally show it 
head-on, a high, narrow, shapeless crag, split straight down two 
sides. Broadside it is a high flat slab, regular except for the 
narrow front already mentioned, which is hewn with a few 


steep setbacks. ‘These setbacks come around the sides in a stil! 
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$3.50 Day 





TIMBERLAND 
In the Adirondacks 
Pottersville, N. Y. 
israel H. Kessler 
Esther R. Kessler 


33 WEST 42nd ST. 





DECORATION DAY 
WEEK-END and JUNE 


Descriptive Booklet on Request 


TimBERLAN’ D 





$21 Week 





PEnn 6-7663 














———s 





mi 1.50* is our special 
guest rate for Decoration Day 
week-end—4 full days. Planned 
activities. Gala program. $4.50 
round trip fare. 


*Proportionate reduction for union members—and for 2-day week-end. 





Days—Friday 
FOREST PARK, PENNSYLVANIA Supper thru A, 
New York Office: 3 West 16th St. Tuesday Dinner $4.50 











 - @ DECORATION DAY WEEK-END @ 

Superlative tennis . . . handball, other sports. 
Goif course asotbe. . . A remodeled social hall 
for dancing and entertainment. . . Splendid 
culsine ‘ Come up to stay, or come up to play. 

You'll like <4 seur 
™w 
9 Das @ bays $16 

Ask about our special bungalows for season week- 
enders 

wv week-end round trip fares to Harmon 

Grand Central—$1.50; 125th St.—$1.30. 
Taxi service at Harmon Sta. for all trains. 


SLUE MOUNTAIN 





ttt LODGE .tetio 7 





[)ECORATION 


AT 
CAMP MILFORD 


Four Glorious $ 


Special June Rates $22.50 per week. 
Reduced R.R. Fares on N. Y. N. H. & H. 
Write for descriptive booklet to 


MP MILFORD 


“MICKEY MICHAELS, MGR. 












AY 


Week-End 








KENT, CONN. 


50 









1440 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
PEansyivenio 6-7842 

















Attention! 
DON’T GAMBLE 


Spend this weekend with us. 
Bring your friends. 


$11.00 That's AN 


All sports. Excellent cuisine. Die- 
tary laws observed. 


Let’s Get Acquainted 


COOK’S FALLS LODGE 


Stop at the Best ROSCOE, N. Y. 
Spend the Least Tel. Roscoe 2 F 13 


Special Rates for June 











BERKSHIRE PINES 


“In the lyric Berkshire Hills’ 
WEST COPAKE, NEW YORK 


Splendid culsine; tennis, all water sports; golf within 
) minutes; billiards, etc Decoration Day Week- 
end, 4 days—$14.00. Railroad weekend fare, $4.75 
return. Reduced rates for June. Call COPAKE 46, 
r write PEARL CHEIFETZ. 














ZINDOREST PARK 


MONROE, WN. Y. Phone: 800 
Formerly a millionaire’s estate. 150 acres, most beaa- 
tifully landscaped. Private lake. All sport facilities 
on premises; saddle horses and nearby golf. Many new at- 
tractions. 1% hours Erie R. BR. or Route 17. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Hotel Comforts. Complete § 
COUNTRY CLUB Infor 1 Aaa 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES 


9 HOLE GOLF COURSE 
ON PREMISES 
No Green Fees in June 
NINE oe TENNIS 


c 8 
FOUR HANDBALL 
COURTS 
oneymooner’s 


SCHROON 
LAKE. N.Y W105 FRIEBE, 











on Schroon Lake, The Adirondacks 
Attractive June rate. New low rate for July 
and August. Now booking. 
Write for booklet. 
Dietary laws strictly ——. 
oe “OSes SOLOMON, Pottersville z 
. Y. Office: 11 W. 42d St. PENN. 6-1720 











TorsTONE FARM 


For spring vacations in the Connecticut hills, restful, 


secluded, now at special rates, and reduced o> 
end railroad fares. Saddle or on the place; in- 
struction. Address: RF. 4. Ridgefield, Conn. 





Cagney HOUSE, Mohegan Colony, Peekskill, 


n Bronx River Parkway. Excellent 
| ‘large airy rooms, commuting distance, 
somnang. lake sports, social activities. $14 to 
$16 per week. Week-end accommodations. Tel. 
Peekskill 2733. Colony Bus at Station. 








Restore your health. Quiet your shattered nerves 


at THE CRYSTAL VILLA 
Woodcliffe Lake, N. J. 
23 miles from N. Y. Fare 90c. Week-ends $1.00 re- 
turn. Ideal for convalescents. Nurse service. Cater 
to diets Wholesome Jewish-American table. Refine- 
ment. Congeniality. Rates $15 up per week. Phone 
Park Ridge 404. 








‘*BREEZEMONT’’ 
ARMONK NEW YORK 
Thirty-five minutes from Grand Central to our charm- 
ing old farm estate. 

Private Lake—Tennis—Golf—Riding 
Famous Cosmopolitan culsine under direction of Ray 
Davideon Rosenbaum, formerly of The Russian Inn. 


Limited Accommodations Reasonable Rates 
Special Decoration Telephone: 








Day Week-end Armonk Village 555 











AVON BY THE SEA. 
Jewish American table. 
conveniences. Reasonable rates. 
Woodland Ave. Tel. 


| By XURIOUS private estate on beautiful lake 
in heart of Adirondacks available to restricted 
number of gases. Superior cuisine. Water- 
sports, boating Golf and saddle horses nearby. 
Low rates. CHelsea 3-7758. Box 146, c/o The 
Nation. 


2nd house from Beach. 
American plan. Modern 
Rubin’s, : 25 
Asbury Park 9110, 











IVERSIDE INN, Seymour, Conn., on Lake 
Housatonic. 70 miles from New York, 
Beautiful surroundings. Tennis, boating, bathing, 
fishing. Excellent meals. Special June rates $17. 
week, $3 day. Derby 231-2. R. R. Sta. Derby. 





For complete relaxation, beautiful country, leas- 
ant companionship, wholesome food. ennis. 
THE HIL-BERT HOUSE 
Lake Mahopac New York 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 953 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 








VINEYARD LODGE, Ulster Park, N. Y. 
“Garden Spot of Ulster County” 
Modern hotel amidst beautiful 200 acre fruit and 
grape farm, solariums, saddle horses, tennis courts, 
social activities, refinement, congeniality, Ameri- 
can Jewish cuisine. Rates reduced to $16 and $18. 
JoserH | RoSENTHAL Kingston 3439 


Choice of the Land 
e VACATIONS e 


50,000 happy vaca- 
tionists can't be wrong. 
Enjoy your favorite 
sports, relax, make merry 
in the fresh, open coun- 
tryside . . . in one of 
the 29 famous camps 
and hotels approved by 
the Resort Assn. of 
America . . . Save time, 
trouble, expense, write 
today for your copy of 


\ our 





FREE 


VACATION GUIDE 
and ROAD MAP 





VACATIONLAND BUREAU 
235 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me FREE Vacation Guide and 
ROAD MAP 
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OPENING DECORATION DAY 
WEEKEND FOR SEASON 


JUNE DAYS 


the indescribable splen- 
dour of an Adirondack 
June at a most modern 
and complete adult 
camp. 
LOW JUNE RATES 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Lena Barish : Sam Garlen 
11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. CH. 4-1345 


ANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY: 

















PLAYS U0 FILMS O SYMPOSIUM 




















THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


The Mask and the Face 


By Luigi Chiarelli 
Adopted by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


GUILD THEA, %°4(iz. Tite ‘and bat. at 2040 








“‘MORGENROT _(Dawn)-# 


“‘Morgenret’* must be counted among the half-dozen best films 
of the Year. The Nation. 
In a clase by Iteelf far and away the most realistic offering of its kind. . . 
beautifully photographed. WN. Y. Times. 
Neither a strictly German nor an Allied point of view is taken. Herald Tribune. 


ts Little CARNEGIE, 146 West 57th St.  fontinuous 


° 
Brechor's 








Sunday and Monday, May 26 and 29, 2 days only, Rene Clair’s ‘‘Le Milllen”’. 
and Elsenstein’s ‘Ten Days That Shook The World,” English Titles 


Sommencing Tuesday, May 30, First All Yiddish Soviet Talking Epic with 
English Dialogue titles, ‘The Return of Nathan Becker."’ The Solution of 
the Jewish Problem in the Soviet Unien. 

ACME THEATRE, «Midnight Show Every Saturday 

14th St. and Union &q. Rendervous of the Intelligentsia 

Admission to 1 p. m.—15c—Except Saturdays, Sundays, and Holidays 











THE AMERICAN THEATRE TOMORROW 
A Symposium 
CHAIRMAN: Lewis Mumford. SPEAKERS: Anita Block, Irma Kraft, 
Joseph Freeman, Mordecai Gorelick, Hall Johnson, Peggy Wood. 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Sunday, May 28th, 8:15 P. M. ; Admission 35 
Auspices: The Theatre Union 








shallower fashion, as if the stone had spalled in layers. Thi, 
vast seventy-story surface is punctured by the inevitable penj. 
tentiary windows of our skyscrapers; gray limestone jn th. 
areas between them, gray cast aluminum underneath. Wi) 
time this aluminum wil' turn a darker slate color, as has already 
occurred on the Empire State, and the effect will be more jp 
the nature of vertical stripes. There was a Frenchman, Jules 
Guérin, who throve as a renderer at about the time of the Jast 
Chicago Fair; his trick was to produce a wash that was appar. 
ently an absolute monotone, and yet through this shroud to 
suggest a ghost-like life. Rockefeller Center would be the 
appropriate subject for so skilful and anemic a brush. 

The new structure is tall enough to produce a sense of awe, 
which the dulness and drabness shade into horror. Along the 
copings there is some relief in the shape of slight cast tracery, 
with a faintly clerical suggestion—the last dying remnant oj 
the sort of sugar frosting that in lustier days was conferred by 
one of the present architects on the candy tower of the Chicago 
Tribune. Over the entrances is some silly symbolic carving, 
“styled,” one might say, “in the modern manner,” of a sort that 
in an up-to-date cemetery might be found on the tomb of a re- 
spectable yet progressive family. These small details remain 
insignificant, however, upon the great vacant mass of the anoma- 
lous structure, and serve mainly to render the boast of one of 
the architects, that the homely affair resembles the face of Lin- 
coln, as silly as the carving is itself. 

Inside, the R. C. A. building has the look, as a friend re- 
marked, of “just waiting for the corpses,” though for a short 
time there was one small spot of extremely colorful and lively 
activity. On the most prominent inside wall, directly opposite 
the entrance, Diego Rivera, the Mexican painter, had lodged 
a huge and highly skilful poster calling down doom—in the 
name of science, industry, and the people—on all the forces that 
had created the wall on which he worked. That single spot 
of life has of course since then been covered up, and the mural 
too now slumbers shrouded in peace. It is expected that there 
will replace it some bright hunks, rags, and daubs of pigment by 
someone like the meretricious Brangwyn; but it is dubious 
whether such over-ripeness is going to lift the gloom. 

Under the plaza in the middle of the block on which the 
R. C. A. building faces, there have already been excavated un- 
derground passages, to remind us of the time when the city and 
the realtors thought they could build endless double-, triple-, and 
quintuple-decker streets, subways, L’s, and superhighways, with- 
out going bankrupt. These underground stores are being hope- 
fully endowed with fronts. On the East Side subway, I believe 
at Hunt’s Point, there already exist such underground stores in 
a state that might have provided a dire warning. Yet who 
knows? New Yorkers are gluttons for punishment. 

What might a philosophic mind within the Rockefeller 
family have come to think of Rockefeller Center? These people 
have already impressed the city with their gallantry. When 
Mr. Rockefeller was admiring the tombs of Egypt, and con- 
templating a monument for his own city in the “Egyptian style,” 
his intentions were civic and large. Yet not even he, one of the 
supreme rulers of America, having once bought land in the 
center of Manhattan, could escape the Game. Unlike the 
Egyptian, even his tomb has to pay. And if the Game goes 
wrong, to pay for the tomb that did not pay requires the re- 
sources of a Rockefeller. By similar paradoxes every major 
force at work defeats every other one—just as the architects, 
for example, canceled one another—as there arises the gigantic 
opus of congestion in the midst of inactivity, confusion, and 
emptiness. A sort of death by stalemate—a dying not by inches 
but by the collision and mutual counteraction of tons and miles 
and millions. All put together entirely according to the rules 
of business “economics,” 1920-30. 

Dovucias HASKELL 
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HEALTH RESORT 





| oO FORRENT © | 


[ CHILDREN—SUMMER | 














3ET WELL 
via NATURE CURE 


Only natural modern methods used.  Indi- 
vidual diets prepared by expert dietitians. 
Scientific safe weight reducing. Kidney, heart, 
stomach, nerve and all other chronic disorders 
ected. Under supervision of Naturopaths 
—Physicians. 
Vacationists and convalescents accomtnodated. 
Reasonable rates. Write or call for particulars. 


NATURAL HEALTH INSTITUTE, Inc. 
SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 
Phone: 964-305 
Forty Minutes from George Washington Bridge. 











REENWOOD LAKE. Accessible but secluded 
cottages, on private estate, all improvements. 
Lake privileges, private swimming oon tennis 
courts, fishing. 5, 8 and 9 rooms. 
able to desirable tenants. Apt 2 South, 2178 
Broadway. Tel. TRafalgar 7-0427. 





EAUTIFUL 7 room cottage on large lake, near 

Danbury, modern improvements; fireplace, 
furnished; boathouse, boat, diving board, orchard, 
garage. Ninety minutes from New York. $350. 
Box 160, c/o The Nation. 





OR RENT for summer season, 5 and 7 room 

cottages, all improved, furnished. Heart of 
Watchung Mountains, near Plainfield, N. J. Ten- 
nis, golf, and bathing nearby. M. Cohen, Watch- 
ung, N. J. Phone Plainfield 6-4461, 5841 W. 


ROCKY DALE BUNGALOW COLONY 
Furnished, housekeeping, 3-4-5-room bungalows, 
hot and cold showers, modern plumbing, elec- 
tricity, private lake, children’s camp activities. 
159. to $200. r season. Booklet. B. 











PLEAD FOR FREEDOM OR DEATH! 
The first screen interview since leaving San Quentin 
jai or now. trial. Weekly change of Program every 
r Continuous daily 10 am. to Midnight. 
EMBASSY NEWS REEL THEATRE 
(560 B’way, bet. 46 & 47 Sts. Adm. 25¢ at all times 
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DAYTON PLAN» 





W \NTED—Correspondence with parties inter- 
ested in establishing community substantially 
der Dayton plan—April 19th Nation—within 
fort i minutes Manhattan. Have abundant 
an Will 





assign intelligent individuals small 
; without cash, Dudley Kimball, Boonton, 
Jersey. 
ROOMS—FURNISHED 





240 E. 22nd St. Small room, suitable for 
lady, attractively furnished, private 
tment. Desirable location. Very reasonable. 

nquire evenings. Apt. 3 West. 


T 





N' ( RW ALK, Conn. Couple, private house, just 
4 utside Norwalk have cheerful room for 
two adults, kitchen privileges, convenient 
pping, 3-4 miles to bathing. Box 163, c/o 
The Nation. 


_ VACATION SERVICE 
VACATION SERVICE. 


“Where To Go.” 














Let Sarah advise you 
No obligation. 17 E, 42nd St. 
Room 806. C,1ILDREN’S CAMPS—ADULT’S 
CAMPS — HOTELS — TRIPS — TOURS— BUS 
TRAVEL. Sarah Bloom. Van 3-6770—6771. 


LECTURE HALL—RENT 
ECTURE HALL, capacity 3 to 4 hundred, 
stage, grand piano, centrally located. Moder- 

ate rental. Call STuyvesant 9-3096. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman, cultural background, diversified ex- 
perience including publicity, field work, sec- 

















retarial work, etc., seeks position. Box 147, c/o 

lhe Nation. 

F RENCH teacher, Governess, wants summer 
post—good English, sewing, swimming. Ref- 


ere? 


. Write Mlle. 
New : York. 


Ste ‘NOGRAPHER, secretary, bookkeeper, 10 
years diversified experience, capable assuming 
sponsibility, intelligent, accurate, trustworthy. 

ellent references. Box 164, c/o The Nation. 


Ferrier, 26 E. 58th St., 











O RESTAURANT OO 

















\ WELCOME TO THE 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT Al! 
Genuine Domashnjaia Kuchnya 
Home Cooking — rhy 
76 W. 48 St.—East of 








r Scharp, 402 75th St., Bklyn., N. Y. Tel. Shore 
O NEWS REEL C | Road 5-5094, or Argus, Pa. 

_—_ APE COD bungalow, with large screened 

SEE! TOM MOONEY #HEAR! on Lake, near safe Ocean beach. Two car 


garage. $250. for season. Owner, Naboth Hedin, 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





P£E KSKILL station, 4 miles, 2 roomy cottages, 
attractively modernized, and furnished. Brook, 
waterfall, pool. Fine tennis court. Garden space, 
Beautiful wad country. Rent reasonable. 

149, c/o The Nation, or phone WOrth 2-1445. 


FOR SALE 








LD-TIME FARM HOUSE, in high hills of 

Sharon, Conn.; 13 rooms, 3 fireplaces, large 
new furnace. wine cellar, barn. Back of farm 
borders on state road now being built. Altitude, 
1300 feet. With 20 fertile acres, pine grove, 
$5,000. With 185 acres, including woodland and 
icchouse, milk house, silo, and barn equipped to 
make grade A milk, $8,000. Write for plans and 
— Percival White, Rockefeller Center, New 
ork. 





TORE FOR SALE, in prosperous upstate 

town of 4,000 population; hatlenerybecke> 
wall papers. Income has supported two persons 
for 50 years. Price reasonable. $2,000 cash. 
Address Box 165, c/o The Nation. 


SUBLET APARTMENTS 








UNNYSIDE GARDENS (L. 1.) _ Six room 

apartment in private house, beautifully fur- 
nished, porch, garden, playground. Sublet 4 
months. $75. Garage optional. STilwell 4-5939. 
3959-45th St. 





OOL, attractively furnished 7-room apartment, 

balcony overlooking Turtle Bay Gardens, 5 
minutes walk from Grand Central. June 15 to 
Sept. 15. $150. monthly. Tel. PLaza 3-6791. 





EST 11th ST. Charmingly furnished, 3 

bedrooms, large living room, kitchen, bath, 
access to roof, garden. June to September. Refer- 
ences. Phone mornings before 10, evenings, 
ALgonquin 4-4674. 





UBLET—June 15 to Sept. 15. Professor’s 

apartment, 4 rooms, bath, modern, attractive, 
airy, quiet. Steinway Grand, books. Brooklyn 
Heights, convenient to all subways, 20 minutes 
from Times Square, N. Y. References requested. 
Box 159, c/o The Nation. 





LILLIPUT 


A healthy, happy, homelike 
camp for 4 to 11 year olds. 


parents. Group of 48. 
Anne Josephson, 1880 University Ave., N. . 














\RM—Summer—boys 12 and under. 500 acres 
woods, brooks, meadows, swimming pool; 
cows, chickens, puppies; mountainside farm one 


half mile from highway; $25 week; $100 month, 
Also few boys school year °33—'34 Cornelia 
Stratton Parker,—sons Carleton, Harvard ‘30, 

Adults any 


James, Wis. ex °32, a Smith '36 
time, separate small 200 year old 
panelled farmhouse. $5 day. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


beamed and 
Swiss Meadows, 


N TELL IGEN T mother with 5 year old, wishes 

to board healthy child of same age, June to 
October, at her delightful cottage, in country. 
Spacious grounds. Splendid physical care, Keason- 
able. Box 162, c/o The Nation 








EDICAL attention, with eplendid v: vacation, 

with Doctor’s family, for 3 children. New 
log cabin, modernly equipped, in the Berkshire 
Mountains, at $3.50 daily. Joseph Hollos, M.D., 
53 E. 87th St., New York City, or Camp Artemis, 
Brewster, N. Y. 


EADOWBROOK CAMP, unharrassed sum- 

mer for 12 children, 4 to Comfortable 
house. Brook. Farm. Barns. Art equipment. 
$75 monthly. June 1—-Sept. 15. Also parttime. 
V. Hochman, Teacher, Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments, 69 Bank St. CHelsea 3-3867. 


SCHOOLS 
Theatre Scholarships 
REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES 
Developing a Permanent rtory Company 
2nd SUMMER SESSION, PUTNEY, VT. 
10 Weeks, Beginning June 28th 
Courses of training for students and pro- 
fessionals. Two partial tuition scholar 
ships for men, available by examination. 
Apply: John Lyman, Manager—AL 4-5035 
i =-27 West 15th Street, New York City 


H ES S1 AN ii oropressive. sehoot 
HILLS SCHOOL % 4% am « 


woods and fields. Day 
CROTON ON HUDSON and bearding. Boys 
NEW YORK and girls, 2 te i4, 
Fifty minutes from 
Grand Central in country not yet suburbanized. 
Visitors Welcome Croton 514 





























LANGUAGES 


LANGUAGE: Conversationally taughé 


for immedlate use. 

Private lessons 60c (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 
Universal School of Languages, 1265 Lexing- 
ton Av. (85th) Est. over 26 yrs. AT water 9-H128 











Learn languages at home by World’s Easiest, 
Quickest Method. Free Demonstration. 
LINGUAPHONE Institute. 10 E. 43 St., N. Y. 


RUSSIAN taught by “university man, in 


structor in Russian at the Ber- 
litz School. Private lessons or classes. VICTOR 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS USED. Michael 
Jerlitzyn, 2018 Fifth Ave. HArlem 7-8446. 





UBLET—until Oct. 1, cool, sunny apartment, 
Murray Hill district. Two unusually large 
rooms, kitchenette. Call evenings Cal 5-5763. 


SHARE COTTAGE 








OUPLE with 5 year old child, wish to share 
their charming country cottage overlooking 
lake. Two acres, fruit, flowers, Commuting dis- 
tance. Preferably congenial couple with child same 
age. $150 long season. Box 161, c/o The Nation. 





NEXT WEEK’S ISSUB 
On account of Decoration Day, Classified ads 
must be in our — FRIDAY May 26, for the 
issue appearing June 1 (dated J 7}. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 








O OPEN SHELF 0 


Tugwell’s 


Industrial Discipline 
is a best-seller. $2.50. 
At all book-stores. 
Columbia. 
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Our Board Members 
and Endorsers include: 


Norman Thomas 

Prof. Benj. R. Andrews 
Theresa Mayer Durlach 
Alvin Johnson 

James G. McDonald 

Dr. Max Winkler 

Prof. Harry Allen Overstreet 
Estelle M. Sternberger 
Mary E. Woolley 

Herbert S. Houston 
Walter Dill Scott 

Prof. Franz Boas 

Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
Crosby Spinney 


Can War Be Abolished? 


Yes, but only through Organized Effort 


hee Duelling be abolished—that question was 


asked as late as 1840. ‘Today it is dead. 

War, too, is doomed. It is too senseless. In modern 
great wars both sides lose. And war becomes increas- 
It is certain that we must crush war 


But Peace must be fought for. 


ingly terrible. 
or war will crush us. 
We must wage Peace. 
World Peaceways is fighting for Peace; fighting for 
reason and sanity in a world bewildered by its prob- 
lems. We believe in moral disarmament—believe 
that the people must be aroused to the need for organ- 
ized effort. “Then they can exert pressure upon their 
governments. 

World Peaceways believes in using the tremendous 
force of advertising to create Peace sentiment: using 
it in every country. It is behind Bruce Barton’s 
project of a government fund for advertising Peace. 
You must read his challenging article “Let’s Adver- 
tise this Hell!” 


W orld Peaceways 


Motel Roosevelt 
New York City 








Our Board Members 
and Endorsers include: 


Tucker P. Smith 

Bruce Barton 

Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr 
Stanley High 

Dr. George S. Counts 
Bennett Chapple 
Benson Y. Landis 

Dr. Alvin C. Goddard 
Dr. John D. Finlayson 
Rev. Walter Getty 
Frank W. Nye 

Ray Newton 

E. Raymond Wilson 
Elvira Fradkin 


and others 


We are focused on this job:—we are purposeful— 
practical. Through making it clear to business that 
Peace Pays, we secured gratis from the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association $40,000 worth of space. We 
have distributed thousands of copies of Bruce Barton’s 
article. We arrange radio programs with distin- 
guished speakers. We are behind a host of projects 
for Peace education. 


Your dollar for peace works overtime with us. The 
world’s future depends upon you. Shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. Fight for Peace. Peace can be achieved 
—but only through your help. 


Send Us Your Dollar 


more if you can afford it—less if you can't—in stamps, check, 
money order or registered mail. We need money to carry on. 
A copy of Bruce Barton's article will be promptly sent to you. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS 
| Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
| Here is my contribution. 


| Name 
| Address 

















H'hen writina ta adverticore blease mention The Nation 














